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True greatness dued itself in ignoring, or quickly 
forgetting, personal injuriés, when meaner natures 
would be kept in unrest by them, The less of a man 
one is, the more he makes Of an injury or an insult. 
The more of a man he is, the less he is disturbed by 
what others say or do against him without cause. 

The sea remembers not the vessel’s rending keel ; 
But rushes joyously the ravage to conceal. 
It is the tiny streamlet which is kept in a sputter, 
by a stick thrust into its waters by a willful boy. 


A new phase of the Sunday-school question in its 
relation to theatres has presented itself in England. 
The proprietress of the Theatre Royal, at Heywood, 
near Manchester, recently made a formal complaint to 
a magistrate against the Sunday-schools of that town 
for interfering with her business by their week-day 
entertainments. She had no objection to the old- 
fashioned Sunday exercises of these schools, but this 
getting up shows on week-day nights was quite too 
much in her line ; and she wanted the courts to put 
astup to it. The attempt of the Sunday-schools to 


run opposition to the theatre has its complications, as 
well as being of questionable expediency. We had 
supposed that the regular theatre would have an 
obvious advantage over the Sunday-school in the 
theatrical line, but it seems that the Sunday-school 
is in some instances “a little ahead.” 
question reverts, Is there any great gain in the trans- 
fer of the theatrical performances and the theatrical 
audience from the theatre to the Sunday-school 
room? Willa change of buildings reform the drama? 





In hardly any other way can shallowness of char- 
acter be more clearly made manifest than by an ina- 
bility to feel and to show a sense of solemnity in the 
presence of solemn things. Some people go through 
life with a constant ambition to say smart things at 
all times and in all places. Everything, they think, 
is to be turned into a jest, if by any possibility they 
can find anything funny to say; and their highest 
ambition seems to be to have it said of them, “ He 
kept us in a roarall the time.” Now merriment and 
good cheer have no better right to last all the time 
than gloom and melancholy have. There is a time 
to weep and a time to laugh; but neither period has 
a right to include the moments which belong to the 
other. A person to whom the most solemn and 

sacred things of lifé are nothing more than food for 
jest, is worse than a butterfly, for butterflies are 
silent ; and more empty-headed than a hired clown, 
for the paid jesters of medieval kings knew enough 
not to intrude their mechanical witticisms when the 
monarch was in no mood for frivolity. And the 
would-be wit in modern society, in his never-ceasing 
search for a subject, is very sure to pass from the 
regions of folly to those of cruelty. If he did nothing 
more than display his own frivolousness, he might be 
pitied ; but when he wantonly wounds natures so far 
above his own that he cannot even perceive the injury 
he inflicts, he becomes a nuisance to whom the homes 
of gentlefolk should not be egened. 





| How little does a person of a reserved disposition 
show to others of his daily inner life, especially in those 
| things which make up the dearest part of it! And 
| how narrow is the circle which the more outspoken 
and communicative nature can make aware of its 
best deeds and its highest aims! If one stops to think 
how many people in the world have any knowledge 
of the inner spring of the thoughts and aspirations 
of his soul, or the cherished hope in life which he 
trusts that some day may see fulfilled, or the part of 
his doings which he regards with the truest tender- 
ness and pride,—he will be surprised to find how 
small is the number of those who really know him. 
There may, in extreme cases, be a half-dezen such 
persons, there may be only one, or perhaps there may 


turn with the assurance that he is fully understood. 
Does it not seem right, then, that his character and 
his deeds should not be hastily judged by those who 
know little of the outward manifestation, and almost 
nothing of the heart and soul? But if we thus rightly 
demand of others a charitable mind toward us, and 
a fair and judicial temper when our characters 
and acts are mentioned, it is equally certain that we 
ought to guide by the same charity our own conclu- 
sions concerning the nature and doings of those 
| whom we meet in our daily round of life. We have 


Now, the | 








| no one has ever been able to answer it since. 


be not a single soul in the wide world to which he can | is an expensive thing,” 


no right to speak of any one without thought, nor 
have we any right to think without knowledge. 
When we are tempted to speak bitter words of 
wholesale condemnation, or hasty words of senti- 
mental praise, concerning those with whom we have 
the merest superficial acquaintance, it is our duty— 
as we feel that we ourselves have a right to a char- 
itable treatment at others’ hands—to stop, before we 
speak or even think, until we have decided whether 
we really have in our minds a sufficient basis of 
knowledge to warrant the opinion that springs to our 
lips. If we have not that knowledge, if we are in 
large measure ignorant both of the motives and the 
acts which make up the true life of the person we 
are about to criticise, then the least that we can do 
is to keep silence. Nowhere is the Golden Rule 
more needed than in enforcing the charity of ordinary 
speech. 





THE HINDRANCES OF WEALTH. 


One of the commonest reasons given by well- 
disposed persons for desiring wealth is, that riches 
would enable them to do so much good in the world. 
Yet the fact stands out, in spite of all popular im- 
pressions on the subject, that accrued riches are 
practically a hindrance to beneficence; that as a 
rule the man who has largest possessions is of least ser- 
vice in behalf of approved charities—public or private. 

If, indeed, a man has gathered large riches himself, 
he must have persistently trained himself to get 
rather than to give, to hold rather than to disburse. 
And in this process he must have learned to con- 
stantly refuse worthy calls on him for benefactions 
within his means. The poor we have always with us. 
So we have always before us good causes pleading 
for our assistance. No man can move on in this 
world without seeing cases of need which appeal 
strongly to him for relief. He must meet them in 
his daily walk ; he must hear of them as he sits in 
church; he must read their story in the pub- 
lic prints. There will come personal calls to him for 
help to a hungry family, to a crowded orphanage 
to a struggling church, to a pestilence burdened city, 
to a starving nation, to a dying world. If he has the 
wherewith to respond to these calls, he must either 
give or refuse to give. If he gives as God has pros- 
pered him, he cannot roll up wealth. It is absolutely 
out of the question. If he refuses to give, he thereby 
represses and deadens his best sensibilities. ‘“ Whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
enough—how ? 


Sure 
That is a question that an inspired 
apostle could not answer eighteen centuries ago; and 
“Wealth 
says a popular satirical writer 
“Tt costs all it is worth.. If you want to 
be worth a million dollars, it will cost you just a 
million dollars to get it. . . 


of the day. 


. Deprivation of gener- 
ous impulses, the smothering of manly aspirations, 

. . ahatred of the heathen, a dread of the con- 
tribution box, a haunting fear of the Women’s Aid 
Society, a fretful dislike of poor people because they 
won't keep their misery out of your sight, a little 
sham benevolence that is worse than none; oh! you 
can be rich, young man, if you are willing to pay the 
price!” When you see a man who has rolled up a 
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his own name. Taking it frown one to another r of| 


frequent following and by their never-failing presence. 


series of years has so hardened his heart and closed | his neighbors he was laughed at for his proposal to | | One of them is the making of perpetual criticisms on 


his hand against the call of many a just charity, | 


have any one share that sum with him in charity. | 


the present state of the weather, whatever it may be; 


that he is actually incapacitated to know what is true | He found himself unable to raise a dollar from others. | and the other is by the constant display of a feeling 


generosity. Whatever you may know of single gifts | 
from him, or of particular acts of kindness, you | 
would start back appalled if you realized in how | 
many cases he had refused such calls for help as | 
would have pierced your soul to hear them. What- 
ever else that rich man’s wealth has done for him, 
it has certainly not enabled him to do large good in 
the world by giving according to his means and ac- 
cording to his opportunities. His example does not 
encourage you to believe that there is a gain in well- 
doing through money-getting. 

But the thought of some is, If, without all this 
process of heart hardening in money gathering, I 
should have large wealth at my disposal, as by sudden 
inheritance, then surely I could do more good in the 
world than now I am able to; and I know I have the 
heart to help every worthy cause within my means. 
There are hindrances, however, to well doing, and to 
large giving, in the very possession of wealth, no 
matter how that wealth was obtained. It is true 
that if one should at once receive a legacy of a hun- 
dred thousand, or a million, dollars, he might for a 
few months do great good by its wise disbursement. 
But that work would be soon over, and there would 
be no appreciable lessening of calls for help when the 
inheritance was all distributed. That method of 
using wealth is not thought of by the one who is sure 
he could use riches wisely. His idea is to employ 
only the income of the property, leaving the principal 
intact. But no income is large enough to meet every 
current demand for charity ; and the inevitable rec- 
ognition of this fact tends to check generous impulses 
in the heart of the most kindly disposed custodian of 
riches. There must be at some point a holding back 
on the part of the wealthy Christian, as there need 
not be on the part of one who is sharing his only 
crust; or who puts his last dollar into the contri- 
bution box. This it is, perhaps, that makes 
one grow cautious in giving in proportion as his 
wealth increases, and that seems to change at once 
the character of many a sudden inheritor of a hand- 
some property. If you had riches, you would be 
compelled either to give them all away, income and 
principal alike, at the call of charity; or to refuse 
many a call on you for help when you had the means 
of responding, but deemed it prudent to withhold 
the gift. This latter necessity would shrivel and 
burden you, as your present inability to give from 
lack of means does not. It is better far that you 
should want to give, as now, and be unable, than that 
you should have the ability and be compelled to re- 
press the desire. Doing good in the world at such a 
cost as that, is not a th.ng you ought to long for. 

And, ordinarily, the poorest person to induce 
others to give liberally to any good cause is one who 
is himself the possessor of wealth. The fact that 
he has Inoney, which he could give but decides not 
to, weakens the force of any appeal he may make in 
behalf of that cause. At a noonday prayer-meeting 
in one of our great cities, an object of benevolence 
was presented for sympathy. A wealthy Christian 
man rose and prayed earnestly that the desired help 
might be forthcoming for that object. As he sat 
down, the leader of the meeting called out emphati- 
cally, “ Brother Jones, if I had your bank account, 
I'd answer that prayer of yours in five minutes.” 
There are a great many persons who think this way, 
if they do not speak out so plainly, when they hear 
a rich man plead for a worthy charity. Even though 
he offers to give something to it, the feeling is that 
he ought to give more. As has been said of the 
Lord’s way of judging liberality in giving, so with 
the popular mind, “ The question is not what you have 
given, 80 much as what you have got left.” A pe- 
culiarly close-fisted capitalist became really inter- 
ested in the members of a poor family, and wanted 
to raise fifty dollars for their relief. He wrote out a 
subscription paper, and started it with five dollars in 





A similar difficulty is very often experienced in the 


_ attempt of a person of wealth to aid a good cause by | 


his contribution. His gift hinders rather than helps | 
the money-raising. “ Fi ifty dollars from him! Well 
at that rate, Jought to give about one-hundredth part 
of amill. Oh yes! you can count on me for my 
share, if you think that is his.” That i. the story, in one 
form or another, concerning many a subscription list. | 
A rich minister is almost always a barrier to good 
giving on the part of his people; and he and they 
together rarely give as much as they alone would if he 
had less from which to give. A rich church-mem- | 
ber commonly aids in lowering the standard of| 
beneficence in his church, or in keeping it down if | 
it was low to begin with. A rich person, man or 
woman, is, generally speaking, a most undesirable 
head of a benevolent organization of any sort—un- 
desirable as a giver or as a getter of funds for the 
object of that organization. The best intentioned 
Christian in the world, when seeking to promote any 
good cause which calls for generous giving from every 
side, finds a new meaning in Bacon’s suggestion, “ I 
cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is bettér—impedimenta. For as the 
baggage is to an army, so is riches to virtue.” There 
are a great many warm-hearted Christians who could 
both give and get more if they had less. 

Money has its part, in carrying forward the Lord’s 
work, and in relieving the needs of the Lord’s poor; 
but it is far better to have unlimited and unembar- 
rassed influence in inducing others to give, than to 
have restricted power to give, with the hindrances 
which so commonly accompany that power. Some 
of the largest gifts to great charities have been 
secured through the appeals of those who had no 
accrued means as a source of power. Yung Wing 
set out in life with a high purpose, but with no 
wealth. While he was yet a young man he had 
induced the Chinese government to donate more than 
two millions of dollars in aid of the cause which had 
his heart. Who supposes that he could have done 
more good in the world if he had sought wealth, 
or it had been given to him? Why, George 
Muller or Edward Kimball has raised a great 
deal more money for beneficences in this generation 
than has been given for like purposes by any million- 
aire during “his lifetime, within a century. And the 
largest church charities on every hand are con- 
tinually being stimulated and increased by the tell- 
ing example of some Christian of straitened means, 
whose self-denial for the Master’s cause puts to shame 
all the gifts of the wealthy in the communion to 
which he or she belongs. In short, it would some- 
times seem as if an indispensable requisite to doing 
good with money in this world was the having lit- 
tle or no money to do good with. 

The practical teaching of this truth is just here : 
Never worry over your lack of wealth; nor think 
that you could do more good by having more money. 
If you have nothing to give, rejoice that no one can | 
say, as you pray to God, or plead with man, in behalf! 
of a good cause, that you are asking for help which 
you yourself ought to supply. If you are making 
money, or having it come to you from any source 





give it out wisely and charitably as fast as it comes | 
in. It is liable to spoil if you pile it up. If, indeed, 
large possessions are already yours, pray God that 
you may so use them that they will prove as little of 
a hindrance as is possible to your well-doing and to 
the honor of his cause. 
heavy burden to carry. 
you ! 


At the best you have a) 
The Lord pity and help 


/ornaments of a Christian character, 


sufferers are the truest heroes. 


of peevish dissatisfaction with the condition of one’s 
physical health. By one or both of these methods a 
Christian may be able to show his distrust and irrev- 


,| erence daily, without stopping to think that he is 
| doing anything wrong; and by them a man of the 
| world may most conveniently give utterance to his 
| hopeless disbelief in the idea that the world is in the 


hands of a wise ruling Power. 
Of the two evils, although both are equally de- 
structive to that habit of serene trust and freedom 


| from worry which every true child of a good and 


wise God ought to maintain, the custom of dwelling 
upon one’s physical ills is the more immediately 
| injurious. One who always takes it for granted that 
| a discussion of the way in which he “feels” is of 
uniform and pressing interest to all his circle of 
acquaintance, may be pretty sure that, if he is toler- 
ated at all, in his elaborate narrative of his symp- 
toms and experiences, it is because he is really 
beloved for other qualities than that of morbid self- 
analysis. But if the affection and genuine esteem 
of one’s friends is stretched to the limit of endurance 
by this grumbling about health, how can we expect 
that the subject can possess any attractiveness at all 
to those who stand farther away in the circle of 
friendship or acquaintance? It is said that Daniel 
Webster on one occasion, when he was “shaking 
hands” with the citizens of a rude western town, 
remarked to one of them, as the procession marched 
past, “I hope you are well, sir ;”” and was somewhat 
surprised to hear the citizen reply: “ That depends, 
Mr. Webster, on what you mean by well;” there- 
upon proceeding to entertain the great statesman 
with a full account of his state of health, as viewed 
by himself and his wife. This seems sufficiently 
amusing ; but, after all, did not this inconsiderate 
egotist have as good a right to suppose Mr. Webster 
deeply interested in the minute details of his daily 
ailments, as many wiser peopfe have for rehearsing 
their real or imaginary maladies to persons in hum- 
bler station than the Massachusetts senator, but still 
not fond of being conscripted as amateur physi- 
cians whenever they chance to meet a fretful hypo- 
chondriac? 

But grumbling about one’s health has a worse 
effect than that of mere annoyance to friends and 
neighbors. It is certain to harm the physical fabric 
by the very force of imagination, if by nothing else; 
and with physical injury, mental hurt is always 
closely associated. Says Lord Bacon, in his sturdy 
little essay “ Of Regiment of Health:” “To be free 
minded, and cheerfully disposed, at hours of meat, 
and of sleep, and of exercise, is one of the best pre- 
cepts of long lasting.” One who is firmly convinced 
that his health is not sound, and that he is therefore 
a much-injured individual, to ¥.uom God has denied, 
without good cause, the keenest enjoyment of life, is 
hardly likely to be “ free-minded and cheerfully dis- 
and therefore, if he succeeds in lasting 
long, it is in spite of,his gloomy habit, not in conse- 
quence of it. 

It is, however, in the refusal to honor God’s good 


posed ;”” 


gifts, to receive with trustful faith that which he 
,| sends to us, and to make the best possible use of 


whatever strength we possess, that the greatest evil 
comes. As thankful trust is one of the brightest 
so a petulant 
disquiet is one of the greatest blemishes in it,—if 
such disquiet be not wholly destructive of true spiritual 


excellence. In this matter of patience under physical 


| discomforts, we almost always find that the greatest 


It is not the Laura 


| Bridgmans or the Chloe Lanktons who make the 


ONE WAY OF DISTRUSTING GOD. 

Of all the ways by which men and women can | 
show ingratitude to God without being fully con- | 
scious of the extent of their thanklessness, two lines 


of conduct are made specially prominent by their 


| 


most lamentations over their misfortunes and depri- 
vations. These sorely distressed women have prob- 
ably indulged in less complaining and distrust in their 


| whole lives, than many a man or woman, possessed 


of every bodily sense and power, has uttered in a 
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week. The real sufferers are likely to be the silent 
ones; those who talk the most of their woes are those 
who have the least right to talk of them at all. 

In a word, dissatisfaction with that state of health 
which you have, is a subtle and ever-present foo of 
faith. Just so far as this dissatisfaction expresses 
itself, does faith fade and fall; but in proportion as 
faith asserts itself, so is petty repining the more 
clearly seen to be a thing which bears in itself, and 
displays to every beholder, the great sin of virtual 
distrust in the wisdom of God’s providence. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It seems difficult for some persons to realize the differ- 
ence between citation and comment, in treatment of the 
Bible text. They fail to perceive why giving their idea 
of the doctrine or thought included in a certain s‘atement 
of Scripture is not synonymous with an accurate quota- 





tion of the statement itself. Recently we emphasized 


anew the “duty of being accurate in our Bible quota- | 
> 


tions.” On this a Massachusetts clergyman writes : 

Didn’t you eome toa hasty conclusion in your issue of the | 
tenth instant, when you say that there is no good reason for not 
quoting verbatim the words of the Bible? Forinstance: I read 
my Bible in the original, for all but family and public read- 
ing. I am continually comparing with Conant’s, Sawyer’s, 
etc., versions, I make great use of Luther’s wonderful 
German version. All my Scripture studying is from other than 
the King James version. Isn’t it rather evident that I should 
not quote exact words? Do not the apostles settle the question 
against you? In quoting the words from heaven at the bap- 
tism, Matt. 3: 17, Mark 1: 11, and Luke 3: 22, differ,—the 
words of God, notice, not a translation of them. In quoting 
Christ’s own words at the Supper (Matt. 26: 28; Mark 14: 24; 
Luke 22: 20; 1 Cor. 11: 25) there is variety ; and these are 
the most solemn and important words imaginable. You will 
find many other examples. Now, if the apostles, using a 
common language, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, do 
not quote verbatim, is there any obligation on us to quote the 
exact words of a version, imperfect, inaccurate, etc., which the 
Christian world are in process of changing ? 

If that clergyman were called into court to testify as to 
words spoken to him in an issue of life and death, he 
would find himself held to exactness in quotation. He 
could not justify himself in loose phrasing of the utter- 
ance in question, on the score of any habits of study 
which interfered with his verbal accuracy of expression. 
If he should put his signature to a formal contract, he 
would have to stand by the very words of that contract, 
rither than by his rendering of its supposed purport. 
. f, on the other hand, that clergyman were telline a friend, 
in ordinary conversation, about the utteranc »3 of :vother, 
or about the substance of a contract raide py Fim, + 
would not be bound to repeat with <xactness the very 
words of the remark or of the contrac’ veferred to. Just 
here is where we note a distinction which every Bisle 
teacher and every Bible student ou;ht to bear in mind 
continually. When he would cite the word of the Lord, 
he must be exact in his citation. When he would give 
his own views on religious truth, he can have the largest 
liberty of expression. If in his study of the Bible in 
its original languages, and in its multiplied versions, he 
gets new light on the exact text, let him make explana- 
tion accordingly. Butif this study actually so confuses 
him that he cannot tell whether he is quoting the Lord 
or Luther, Conant or the Canon, Sawyer or the Scrip- 
tures, he had better limit his studies, and improve his 
memory. As for the practice of the apostles, it is suf- 
ficient to say that they “‘spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” They could be depended on for sub- 
stantial accuracy when they went outside of the exact 
words, as the uninspired student and teacher cannot. 
One trouble with careless quotations by polyglot preach- 
ers is, that many a man who reads Luther and Conant 
and Sawyer, as well as Greek and Hebrew, fails to catch 
the true meaning of a Bible text which he can talk about 
in a dozen tongues. If he gives his idea of the spirit of 
the passage, he is likely to lead souls astray. If he quotes 
the passage as it stands, the entrance of God’s words 
gives more light to his hearers than he has in his own 
mind. The “right of private judgment” which the 
Protestant Christian holds to, involves the duty of know- 
ing what the text is before judgment is passed on its 
meaning. 'f the minister would cite a text, let him cite 
it. If he has any changes of translation to suggest, let 
him suggest them. If he wants to tell what he thinks 
about that text, let him tell it. But never let him give 
his own phrasing of what he deems the idea of a Bible 
passage as the ipsissima verba of the Scriptures. ‘“ Breth- 
ren,” said an old New England preacher, “ beware of 
those men who philologieally and exegetically know more 





than Gou !nows. They are dangerous men, brethrer,” 


—_—— 





THE VOICES AND THE WORD. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


‘‘ There are, it may be,” saith the attentive Paul, 
‘So many voices, each significant, 

Which through the world go wandering; ”’ and all 
Speak of the heavenly fullness, or the scant 
Hard penury of common threadbare want. 

Thou, goatshair wearer, unto whom the hall 

And hovel equally sent forth their call, 

Hast heard the travail of the great Suppliant! 

And I too hear it—in my lesser ear 
Vibrating faintly, where thou heardest well— 

I too can catch the madness or the fear, 

The flaming jargon set on fire of hell— 

But still a holier message draweth near— 

That peace to come, of which the angels tell. 

Master, the centuries are long and sad; 

The old wind of the world’s great unbelief 
Tosses forever the poor scholar’s sheaf, 

And strews it from him. Good is mocked of bad, 

And men pretend to joys they never had, 

And outward hope is dashed by inward grief ; 

And I, who sometime have been light and glad, 
Am driven as the tempest drives a leaf. 

O Master marvelous! unshaken still 
By all this tumult, I would cling to thee. 

Thou, the strong cedar on the eternal hill, 

Thou, the great cliff to shade our misery, 

Thou, who enlightenest my darkened will— 
Who givest respite and the space to see ! 


THE DESK REVIEW BY THE PASTOR. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D.D. 


By this caption I mean the weekly summing up of the 
tr uths in the Sunday-school lesson by the pastor or su- 
perintendent, after the teachers have done their work. 
This ought to be the echo of the teachers’ meeting. As 
the pastor by anticipation guides the minds of the teachers 
in the preparation of the lesson, so should he appeal to 
the children for the evidence that his former work was 
not in vain. These two most important parts of a true 
Sunday-school system should never be severed. I cannot 
understand by what reasoning a pastor can relieve his 
conscience from the personal conduct of the teachers’ 
meeting. The training of the children is his responsi- 
bility. If he sub-lets the privilege to superintendent and 
teachers, it should be with the clear understanding that 
they are to submit to his preliminary instruction. 

Then again, there is no other basis of certainty that a 
unity of truth will be presented to the classes, or that the 
creed of the school may not be the very contrast to that 
of the church. It stands in reason that of all the mem- 
bers of the congregation the pastor, however young he 
may be, is the best adapted by expository study to analyze 
and arrange the topics contained in the lesson. More- 
over, by his office, he is charged with the harmony of the 
church’s convictions, and the training of the traditional 
faith of the children. No member of a congregation 
having at heart its true welfare and usefulness, would for 
a moment consent to the separation of the pastor’s priv- 
ilege in this matter from his responsibility. If a church 
is to maintain its orthodoxy of creed and its spirituality 
of motive, the teaching of its children must be under the 
sole direction of its pastor. A rebel in this matter had 





better be cast out, even though he bear the most promi- 
nent name and carry the longest purse. 

The Sunday-school teacher stands between these two 
exercises of the pastor. He receives at the teachers’ | 
meeting the general drift of the instruction he is to 
impart. ,There is infinite room for originality in the 
illustration and enforcement of this common truth. And 
there is advantage to each leader of a class in the con- 
viction that all those grouped about him are controlled 
by a common purpose, and occupied with the considera- 
tion of the same doctrine. It has always seemed to me 
that compactness of organization and effectiveness of effort 
were sacrificed when this relation of the pastor to the 


| proves. 


| conduct according to this rule. 





teachers was disputed or minified. As in an army’, compa- 
nies, regiments, brigades, divisions, corps, depend for 
value upon absolute submission to superior and governing 
minds, so should it be in the church of God. We have 
the mind of Christ to control all. But there are beneath 
him overseers, who, because they can see over those | 
beneath them, are entrusted with spiritual authority. 
The pastor is one in this series of superior officers, and he 
is the teacher. The submission of the children to their 
teacher should be the model of that of the teachers them- 
selves. 
We now come to the succeeding act of the pastor, with 
which each session of the school should be closed. By 
careful questioning the children can be made to tell all | 
that they have learned. This may be sometimes to the | 


| pathy of friendly souls? 


confusion of the teacher if he was absent from the 
teachers’ meeting and prided himself upon being a reli- 
gious free-thinker rather than a man under authority. 
The review should cover only the salient points in the 
lesson. It should not be additional didactic teaching, 
but a Socratic discovery of that which had already been 
taught. And itshould end in leaving not many but a 
single impression, in the unity of which all the historical, 
biographical, geographical, and dogmatic incidents and 
diversities should blend as the colors of the spectrum. 
From such aschool the children will return to their homes 
with the one supreme idea of the lesson dominant in their 
minds. As in all successful and saving preaching, so 
in all true Sunday-school teaching, I hold this unity of 
result to be most essential. 

Helpful to this office of the pastor are the blackboard, 
the map, the model, and the anecdote. But they should 
be as the pole to the brazen serpent or as the cross to the 
suffering Christ. Their value is not in themselves. 
Indeed, there is in the superstition of Roman Catholics 
concerning the veritable wood of the actual cross a sug- 
gestion which is worth heeding. The cross has sup- 
planted the Christ in too many minds, and there is great 
danger that the sublime topic of salvation may, on the 
lips of teachers and pastors, be subordinated to some 
adventitious aid in its lifting up. There may be an idol- 
atry of blackboard and anecdote as bad as that of Rome. 

Perhaps a closing thought may be phrased in the shape 
of counsel to brother pastors. If the summing up in the 
school secures unity of instruction, why should not the 
pulpit continue and deepen the impression? The text 
of the sermon need not be taken from the lesson, but the 
same topic may be discussed. If this become the habit 
of the preacher, then the Lord’s Day’s exercises will com- 
binedly tend to a simple and more spiritual result in the 
families of the congregation than is possible under a 
more desultory system, and the Sunday-school will more 
and more be recognized in its co-ordinate relation to 
the church. 





A MOTTO FOR HOME LIFE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


On the first Sabbath of this year I asked my class to 
select a motto which should be helpful and suggestive 
through the coming weeks and months. It was to be the 
class motto for 1880, and we were all to try and abide by 
its teaching. One dear girl at once repeated Galatians 
6: 2, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law , 
of Christ;’’ and another thought of Revelation 21: 7, 
“ He that overcometh shall inherit all things.” Others | 
commended their favorite texts, but the first was the one 
finally adopted. I could not but notice how instant was 
the recognition, on the part of these young minds, of the 
fact that life always has itsshare of burdens and troubles. 
From without and from within, come the troubles. There 
are loads of our own binding, and loads that others 
bind upon us; and one of our strongest endeavors must 
be how to get through, and to get on, and how to aid our 
companions, instead of hindeting their progress. Theo- 
reticaily, everybody assents to the truth of this view of 
human life, because the experience of everybody, 
older and ycr--. ~ is a daily confirmation of it. It is 
lika the example u.- _ “1 works out on his slate, and 
The top line answers .> “he bottom. 
But practically everybody does no. ->s>> bis daily 
If we are ali so.ci--.* 
the line, confronted by subtle and malignant foes, we 
should help each other to overcome. Strong and steady 
should be the movement, and no bickering should we 
tolerate among ourselves. Little questions of precedent, 
and small disputes about place and rank, can afford to 
wait when the Captain is leading the van, and the cry is, 
“Thy kingdom come!” and the promise is that the victors 
shall inheritall things. And if we are wearied by the strain 
and the sorrow of life, if we are infirm of purpose, and our 
strength fails and hearts tremble, how can we do without 
the loving clasp of friendly hands, and the assured sym- 
Bear ye one another’s burdens 
should come home as a duty to us,—a duty not to be 
shirked, or put aside. 

When the burden is a large one, like Christian’s pack, 
visible without close inspection, it is not difficult to find 
those who desire to help the burdened one. There is a 
great deal of latent kindlinessin the world. Let us 
glance at the family, and see how this is demonstrated 
there. Somebody, father or mother, son or daughter, is 
very ill. The doctor is sent for, and comes in with his 
bland accents and his inscrutable face. Nothing is con- 
sidered too costly for the stricken one. No care, nolabor, 
no watching, is thought of for an instant as a vexation, or 
an embarrassment, if only the pains of disease and the 
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in which it takes some great calamity, some apparently 
imminent disaster, to awake and bring into active exer- 
cise the dormant lovingness of the inmates for each other. 
But in the ordinary routine of the household, when no 
one is ill, no one in peril, and affairs are going on in their 
usual way, how often is reciprocal burden-bearing for- | 
gotten. There are frowns, and sharp speeches, sarcastic 

thrusts, heart-aches, and bitter feelings, which are wholly | 
unnecessary as well as wholly wicked. Individual tastes 
are ignored, personal preferences are disregarded, and 

innocent pleasure is made impossible, around firesides 

which are consecrated every morning by the breath of 
united prayer. That such a thing as this can be said is 

shocking, and that it can be seen, any day and hour, in 

a hundred homes, is deplorable. We need to make 

allowances for much that we often leave out of sight and 

out of mind. Father is irritable and impulsive, and his 

hasty speech jarson hissons. lo they know what special 

trial he is bearing just now? Are they sure that he is 

not struggling with some peculiar perplexity, or over- 

shadowed by some shivering apprehension? Mother is 

depressed, morbid, indisposed to share in the fun of the 

younger ones. Perhaps the day, so bright to them, is a 

mournful anniversary to her. Perhaps she has been in 

her room, looking at tiny shoes that were never worn out. 

Mothers have long memories, and some wounds always 

ache, The aged one at your hearth is a trial, by reason 

of childishness and infirmity. You are ashamed to admit 

that it isso, but you have too little patience with the 

claims of her feebleness. Take care! The least that 

youth and strength can do is to make allowance for age 

and weakness. 

Home life might be far happier, far more successful, 
than it sometimes is, if we were all a little more careful 
to adjust ourselves with a view to the comfort of each 
other. Perhaps we would do so more uniformly if we 
remembered the sequel of all right burden-bearing—so to 
fulfill the law of Christ. 

This new year has not advanced very far on its way 
as yet. Is Christ to be more to you and me than he has 
ever been before? Are we to search for him in his 
word, to expect his presence with us in all our business 
and in all:our recreation? is he to be our heavenly guest, 
filling our souls with peace? In our various ways of 
inviting him in, let us not be unmindful of this royal 
One, and as we minister by patience, by gentleness, and 
by quiet fortitude, to his dear children, we shall fulfill 
his law, and make room for him. Mrs. Prentiss, in one 
of her latest stories, introduced a thought that has 
lingered in my memory, since I[ read it, like the cadence 
of a bell, “Is your house a pleasant home for the Lord 
Jesus?” 





ONE WAY OF READING THE SCRIPTURES. 
BY THE REY. T, L., SHIPMAN, 

There are different ways of reading the Bible. Some 
read hap-hazard, just where the book opens, with 
no particular object in view but just to fulfill the 
duty to “search the Scriptures daily.” Such read- 
ing has very little of the element of searching in it, 
Others read daily in course, and this is a very 
good way of reading. At the bi-centennial of a church 
in Litchfield County, Connecticut, several years since, it 
was stated that a venerable deacon, now gone, we cannot 
doubt, to the reward of,a good and faithful servant, read 
the Bible through in course sixty times. Unless we read 
sometimes in course, we shall lose a good deal which we 
ought to know. Quaint Thomas Fuller makes a dry gene- 
alogy yielda fresh, interesting truth. He says in his “ Medi- 
tations,” “Lord, I find the genealogy of my Saviour 
strangely checkered with four remarkable changes in four 
immediate generations. First, Rehoboam begat Abia; 
that is, a bad father begat a bad son. Second, Abia begat 
Asa; that is, a bad father, a good son. Third, Asa begat 





Jehosaphat; that is, a good father, a good son. Fourth, 
Jehosaphat begat Joram ; that is a good father, a bad son. 
I see, Lord, from hence, that my father’s piety cannot be | 
entailed ; that is bad news forme. But I see also that | 
actual impiety is notalways hereditary ; that is good news 
for my son.” 

Another way, and I think a very profitable one, of read- 
ing the Scriptures, is with reference to some particular 
object. 
ence which has met bi-monthly with one solitary excep- 
tion for more than sixteen years, the subject for discussion 


was, “ The ministry of the Holy Spirit in both his ordi- | 
nary and extraordinary operations.” Allow me to pro- | 
pose this, to whomsoever may be inclined, as a special | 


object of reading this winter. It will be natural to begin 
with that remarkable passage in the sixteenth chapter of 


| me in this Bible-reading concert? | 


At a recent gathering of a local church confer- | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


“Tt is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you, but if I 
depart I will send him unto you.” In a previous chap- 
ter it is said, “ The Holy Spirit was not yet given, because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified,’ that is, not abun- 
dantly, and in extraordinary manifestations, as on the day 
of Pentecost, after Christ’s ascension. Pass on, if you 
please, and let us pause and muse upon the work given 
the Holy Ghost, especially as recorded in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth verses of this chapter: “ He shall glorify me; | 
for he shall receive of mine and shew it unto you. All | 
things that the Father hath are mine: therefore he shall | 
take of mine and shew it unto you.” It is not the office | 
of the Holy Spirit to reveal new truths, but to show us | 
truths which we should not discern, such is the darkness | 


of our understandings through the blindness of our hearts, | 
but for his illumination. This ordinary operation of the | 
Holy Ghost we need every day; and as often as we open 
the Bible we ought, in spirit, if not in form, to pray, 
“Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” 

Let us now turn to the Acts of the Apostles, which is 
little else than a record of both the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit; and will you 
sufter one who has often found his text, in a ministry of 
more than sixty years, in this precious part of the sacred 
volume, to ask his fellow-readers of The Sunday School 
Times to read the Acts in concert, a chapter daily, 
beginning with the first of February? As February 
has this year twenty-nine days, we will give the last day 
to review. Anticipating a little what we shall find,—for I 
am not at this late day to make a familiar acquaintance 
with this fifth gospel, as some one has called it,—we are 
impressed with the fact that the work of the Holy Ghost 
is distinctly recognized no less than four times in the 
first chapter of this book; and in the second chapter we 
are lost in admiration of both his ordinary and extraor- 
dinary manifestations, blended in the gifts of tongues to 
the apostles, whereby they were qualified to speak with 
authority in the name of Christ; and in the awakening 
and conversion of three thousand souls by this simple 
testimony at the mouth of a Galilean fisherman: “Let all 
the sons of Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and 
Christ.” There is a passage in the reading for the ninth 
day, at which we shall be likely to stop and think: 
“Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea and 
Galilee and Samaria, and were edified and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost 
were multiplied.” New in grace, and increased in num- 
bers in this restful state! We are prone to associate de- 
clension with any relaxing of special revival efforts. Not 
necessarily. It depends on how we are employed when 
suspending fora season direct efforts in the line of convert- 
ing sinners. Perchance we are growing in grace in answer | 
to the prayer, breathed in song to the Holy Spirit, “I need | 
thee every hour;” for though addressed usually to the | 
second person, it may with equal propriety embrace the 
third person of the Trinity. It is very noticeable that 
the burden of Christ’s prayer just before his passion is 
for his disciples; he prayed for the unconverted only 
indirectly, and then that they might be blessed | 
through the sanctification and holy lives of his followers. | 
I sometimes think that we attach disproportionate impor- 
tance to our spiritual harvest seasons, precious as those | 
seasons are. God forbid that I should speak dispar- 
agingly of seasons that fill so many hearts with gratitude, 
and cause a sweep of joy from angel harp-strings; but 
there is seed-time as well as harvest, and some must sow | 
if any are in due season to reap. “I sent you,” said | 
Christ, on one occasion, to his disciples, “to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labor; other men labored, and | 
ye have entered into their labors.” So that we do the | 
part assigned us faithfully, what matter whether sowing | 
or reaping; enough that we work in one line with one | 
end in view, that when the fruit is gathered unto eternal 
life he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice | 
together, shouting with one voice ‘“ Harvest home.” 

In conclusion let me say, 1 propose to begin to read 








the Acts, one chapter daily,the first day of February, | 
if God spares my life to that time. How many will join 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF WALES. 

BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. | 

Arriving in Liverpool from America on a Saturday, no 
place attracted us so strongly for the Sunday as Wales, 
far famed for the almost unparalleled religiousness of its 
people, and especially for its unequaled development of 
the adult element in its Sunday-schools. A short rail- | 
way ride brought us to the old and picturesque town of 


| itual upbuilding. 
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Methuselah’s age, its carved homes of ancient gentry, 
and especially its numerous chapels of Wesleyans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, and Independents, indicating a church- 
going people. 

We visited the Sunday-schools in four of these chapels, 
and found in each quite as many “fathers” receiving 
what God had written to them as “ children,” and between 
the two no lack of “ young men.” Their Sunday-school 
Bibles seemed to bear the God-given inscription, 

“T have written unto you, fathers.” 

‘“‘T have written unto you, young men.” 

“‘T have written unto you, little children.” 
It is safe to say that in no city outside of Wales could 
an equal proportion of adults have been found in the 
Sunday-schools,—an equal appreciation of the fact that 
the Sunday-school is the teaching service of the whole 
church, and as much for all, old and young, as the preach- 
ing service,—a place for indoctrinating, disciplining, spir- 
It is wonderful that Wales so quickly 
saw this phase of the Sunday-school. As the centenary 
of Sunday-schools turns our eyes back over the last cen- 
tury, we see that only four years after Robert Raikes had 
introduced to Britain the idea of Sunday education for 
ragged children, chiefly in secular education and good 
manners, Thomas Charles and his Welsh associates added 
not only the better class of children to the poor, but also 
the plan of bringing in the adults of the church for Bible 
study. The Welsh have continued and improved upon it 
ever since, until the whole nation is grounded in such 
sound doctrines as give quiet Sundays, religious homes, 
and intelligent Christians. 

Of course there are defects in Welsh Sunday-schools. 
The fact that the English language is taught and used in 
the public schools seems to make it necessary to use the 
Sunday-school to teach the little ones the Welsh alpha- 
bet, and reading, in order that they may read their Welsh 
Bibles, as the religion of the people best expresses itself 
in their own loved language, and on this account less of 
religious truth can be taught to the children than in 
American Sunday-schools. We missed, also, the Interna- 
tional lesson, but having called pastors, superintendents, 
and teachers together, were able to persuade them of its 
great value, and secure its introduction in all the noncon- 
formist chapels,—nothing being called churches there 
save those of the Establishment. The present indications 
are that the International lesson will be extended from 
Llangollen to the rest of Wales. 

The chief objection to the system seemed to be the 
excellent reluctance to give up Bibles for question books ; 
but when it was explained that a brief list of selected 
lessons from the Scriptures was all that was necessary, 
and that Bibles should still be the text book, that objec- 
tion vanished, and others as easily. 

In a very important element of Sunday-school work, 
then, the white plumes of the old people’s classes in 
Wales lead off as we enter the second century of the 
institution, and there is hardly any line in which we have 
more need of such leadership. Let us leave in the first 
century of Sunday-schools all the baby-talk about “ the 
nursery of the church,” and carry out that God-given 


| charter of Sunday-schools, which is not a hundred but 
| thousands of years old: “ 


Gather the people together, 
men and women and children, and the stranger that is 
within thy gates, that they may learn and that they may 
know to fear the Lord your God.” 


“IN SECRET.” 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 
(Matt. 6: 5, 6.) 

O weary soul! that yet with willing feet 
Wouldst tread o’er many a hard and rugged way 
In uncomplaining toil, and never stay 

Until within His courts thine eyes should meet 

The splendor of His look,—to thee be sweet 
That kindly word He spake: ‘‘ Unto me pray, 
Not as the hypocrites in blaze of day, 

In public paths, or in the open street ; 

But, in thy closet kneeling, there within, 

Unto me make thy prayer, to me thy moan, 
And I will hear in heaven, where I abide. 
Lo, I will bring thee cleansing for thy sin, 


Yea, we together shall commune al 


me > 


»” 


Shut thou thy door,—heaven’s gate will open wide! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HARRIE’S OPPORTUNITIES. 
BY KATE SUMNER. 
Harrie Willis came flying down stairs, two or three 
steps at a time, singing away as merrily as could be. 
“Any errands to send down town,* mother?” she 


John, where the Holy Spirit is promised as the Comforter: | Llangollen, with its ruined castle, its cathedral of | asked, putting her head into the dining-room door. 
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“* Mother” serwek to be elsewhere, however, and It bounded back to his refuge on the lounge, and cried as | the volumes put on the inclines of the library, or to indif- 


Harrie was running through into the kitchen in search 
of the missing one, when she spied a very disconsolate- 
looking little heap all curled up on the lounge. 

“ What’s the matter now, Jack?” asked Harrie. 

“Nuthin’,” was the reply very much muffled, and in a 
tone implying that to be troubled with “nuthin’” was 
very serious. 

Out in the kitchen Harrie found the object of her 
search directing about dinner in a very preoccupied way. 

“My dear little mother,” said Harrie, with a laugh, 
“are you afflicted with ‘ nuthin’’ as well as Jack?” 

Mrs. Willis only half smiled as she answered, “O 
Harrie! Jack has lost his knife.” 

“That is too bad,” and even Harrie’s bright face | 
sobered a little. 


Boys are always losing their knives, there is nothing truly great men who have composed the committee, the | 
yousay; but you see Jack’s | q 


particularly serious in that,” 
knife was a little different from most boys’ knives. 


Just a year ago Christmas, Willy Ames came to school 
with his, and what a stir it made among the boys! 
Willy was the center of an admiring group; each in turn 
held it, and some even used it. 

As for Jack, he went home to his mother with the 
assurance that he never should be happy till he had one 
just like Willy’s. 

Mrs. Willis was busy, very busy and hurried too, but 
she stopped a minute to think if there were not some- 
thing she could go without to gratify Jack. But there | 
were so many things to get, and times were hard. No, | 


she did not see how she could possibly spare enough even 


for a knife. 


“But,” she suggested, by way of consolation, why | 


couldn’t you earn yourself one, my little man? ”’ 


I am not sure that Jack waited even for his dinner that 
noon, I think he set forth immediately in quest of some- 
thing todo. But it was only penny by penny he had 
gathered his little hoard together. Do you not think 
his knife was a little different from most other boys’ 
knives? Ido. And to think that just a week after he 
had it he should lose it! Careless? Yes, perhaps a 
little,—boys are sometimes, you know ; but it was lost, and 
Jack was broken-hearted. 

Harrie went back once more through the dining-room, 
but this time she went slowly, and the merry song was 
gone. Out in the hall she found she had left her gloves 
up stairs. 

“Oh, dear!” she said to herself. ‘I’m sorry for him, 
I'd help him if I could. Why! I never thought— But 
I can’t, I need it myself.” 

Now, of course, you do not know what Harrie means, 
but I can tell you all about it. 

It was out of the question entirely for her to think of 
affording a new fall hat, aad the old black straw had done 
duty last fall and spring; it needed freshening up at least. 
They had some lovely clusters of scarlet berries and 


autumn leaves down town, with those and a little knot of | 


ribbon it would do very well. 
up her pennies too. 

Now you understand,—do you not? 

It was only last night that Harrie had said to her 
mother that she did wish she could have some great 
work to do. “ It is so tiresome, just pottering along day 
after day, I’d like to have a chance to do something great 
and good,”’ she said. 

“My dear,” said the mother, softly, “what is greater 
than to work for Christ? and remember that ‘even a 
cup of cold water’ is acceptable, if we do it for him 
And perhaps, you know, if we don’t do the /ittle things 
he gives us, perhaps we would not do the 
even if we had the chance.’2 

“T’m a pretty girl,” said Harrie, half angrily, as she 
remembered that bit of a talk, “wanting to have a 
chance to be a martyr, or to go to the Fejee Islands, or 
something, and not willing to go without a little trim- 


Harrie had been saving 


‘great things,’ 


ming on my hat that I can get along without as well as | 


not.” 
But it was hard, after all; 
like others. 


one does 
Harrie knew just how she should feel 
fall hats. 

Harrie went down stairs 
but not after the 


when 
the other girls came out in their new 
theless, 


Never- 
fifteen minutes after, 
again, out-doors, and down the street, 
berries. 

“ Jack, dinner is ready, 
head; he was not hungry, 
should be again. 


come.” But Jack shook his 
he did not think he ever 


“ But you would be if you knew what you've got for 
dinner,” persisted Harrie. After much persuasion and 
some kindly force she seated him. There on his plate 
lay—what do you guess ?—a knife exactly like his lost 
one! 


“| A MODEL SUN 


like pretty things | 








| if = heart would break. 

“Mother,” said Harrie, laughingly, that night, “I’ve 
no desire to have any great opportunities, the little ones 
go beyond me. But they pay,” she added with a glad, 
happy ring to her voice. 


FROM OU R NEIGHBORS, 


GAIN IN BIBLE STUDY. 
{From The Christian Intelligencer. } 

Those who will recall the state of things seven years | 
| ago cannot shut their eyes to the fact that a positive | 
| revolution has taken place, not only in Sunday-school | 
| methods, but in biblical study. Under the lead of the | 


| Sunday-school army has closed its ranks, run upa uniform 
| standard, and concentrated its attacks all along the line 
each week. Just think of the “two or three”’ multiplied 
by a million, and Jesus in the midst of them, pitching 
their prayers upon the same Scripture key-note ! 
| lions of eyes upon the same page, millions of voices re- 
| peating the same words, millions of hearts thrilling with 
| the same truth! 
| Britain to this reveille of the Lord’s host, awaking the 
| Sunday morning with its sunrise of Golden Texts, and 
rolling on over the plains and hills and seas of the world, 
| till the round world has seen the salvation of the Lord 
and heard the gospel of the kingdom ! 

And not only have the unity and efficiency of Sunday- 
| school instruction thus been increased, but the habit and 
ease of Bible study have been wonderfully promoted. 
| Thousands have been swept into the current by its over- 

flowing and impetuous force ; and have found themselves 
| week by week, and even day by day, in their private 
readings and family worship, following the broad, bright 
track marked out for them in the lessons and the daily 
readings. There is far less of opening the Scripture at 
random, or searching stupidly about for a selection, or 
pursuing a mechanical routine of chapter by chapter. 
And there is such a focusing of light from pulpit and 
prayer-meeting and Bible class, and newspaper and com- 
mentary and lesson-leaf, from Peloubet and Riddle and 
Vincent, and Mabon and Chambers, and a hundred 
others, that he must be a lover of darkness indeed, who 
can keep away from this electric illumination. 

Nor can we join the objection which some have urged 
| against the lessons on the ground of their fragmentary 
and “skipping” character, much less on account of the 
proportionate space given to the Old Testament. Our 
experience has been, that this method has done more to 
promote acquaintance with the entire Bible than more 
continuous lessons and a more restricted range could have 
done. No lesson can be studied without large reference 
to the context and a still larger observation of the sur- 
rounding Scripture. And many a prejudice against the 
| Old Testament, born of ignorance and superficiality, has 
| been disarmed by Above all, the eyes of 

multitudes have been opened to the fact that all Scrip- 
| ture is quick and quickening, and equally manifest as 
given by inspiration of God, because profitable for doc- 
trine and righteousness. As the Hindoo scholar said of 





this course. 


the Bible, it is like the sugar-cane, every section of which | 


| has its own sweetness, and every joint of which is a new 
spring of refreshment and nutrition. 


DAY-SCHOOL 
AND CATALOGUE. 


The Rev. Dr. William C 


LIBRARY 


Roberts, in the New York Evangelist.” 


Great improvements have been made within ten years 
in Sunday-school appliances. The rooms where the 
scholars meet for instruction are more spacious, better 


ventilated, and better adapted every way to the purposes | 
for which they are used. The helps provided by the dif- 


ferent denominations for their teachers, are vastly supe- 


Bible-teaching. The lesson-papers and short comments 
on the text, furnished the scholars, 
ience, if not awakeners of interest in the passage under 
consideration. The maps showing the places where the 
great events of history took place, the books explaining 
the manners and customs of the times, and the slates 
used for pictorial representations, mark a decided prog- 
ress in the rightdirection. 


It is to be feared that our Sunday-school libraries have | 


not kept pace, in kind, in quality, management, or adapt- 
ability, with the improvements just mentioned. 
| due, in part, to the floods of Sunday-school books pub- 
| lished for the sole purpose of making money, to the inabil- 


Mil- | 


What is the endless drum-beat of | 


rior to anything known heretofore in connection with | 


are a great conven- | 


This is | 





ference to the kind of literature placed in the hands of 
our children. Twenty years ago the books found in our 
Sunday-schools were not well adapted to the tastes and 
capacities of youth, the matter being too heavy and the 
style too dull. Their tone and tendency, however, were 
all that could have been desired. But since that time 
a reaction has taken place, and, like reaction in all othe 
departments, it has gone too far to the other side. The 
| lives of martyrs and foreign missionaries have been dis- 
| played by the memoirs of imaginary heroes and heroines ; 
treatises on Christian experience have been set aside 
to make room for the adventures of roving characters ; 
| and affectionate calls to the unconverted have been sub- 
stituted by novelettes and trivial love-stories. Many of 
these have been prepared by men and women ignorant of 
| the power of divine truth upon their own hearts, and of 
the character and object of Sunday-school teaching. 
There is no more propriety is selecting irreligious writers 
| to pen the books to be read by our children on Sunday, 
than to invite those who are not Christians to teach 
them in the class. The exceptions to this rule should be 
extremely few. The book that is flippant in style, irrev- 
erent in tone, and secular in sentiment, will soon take 
away the edge of the most spiritual teaching in the land. 

Happily for the cause of Christ, a reaction for the 
better has taken place, in the direction of obtaining 
proper books for our Sunday-school libraries. Officers 
are becoming more and more alive to the importance of 
the kind of literature furnished the scholars. Parents 
have called their attention to the objectionable books 
brought to their houses. Committees have become more 
| careful in their selection of books. Some of the old vol- 
umes of twenty years ago have been restored to their place 
in the library. Many of the volumes that ought never 
to have found a place in a Sunday-school library have 
been removed, and the selection has been wiser and 
better. 

I have on the table before me the best Sunday-school 
catalogue that I have ever examined. It is that of my 
own church, and as [ had nothing to do with its compila- 
tion or merits, I feel no delicacy in speaking of it. It 
was printed by the librarian, Mr. Henry M. Baker, for 
his own pleasure and the amusement of his children. It 
shows, however, not only the skill of the amateur printer, 
and the ability of the librarian, but the character of the 
books constituting the library. The nine hundred volumes 
named in the catalogue set forth the important fact that 
the books have not been selected by him at random, forthe 
simple purpose of supplying the scholars with some kind 
of reading on Sunday, but carefully, with the view of 
furnishing teachers and scholars with appliances for the 
better understanding of God’s word, for the enhancing 
of the truth inculcated by the teacher, for the elucidation 
of connected topics, and for the guidance of the words, 
thoughts, and deeds of the scholars. 

The division of the books in the catalogue into primary, 
intermediate, and senior, enables all ages to find at once 
the books suited to their age, in subject and style. With- 
out this, the pupils would have to look over the whole 
catalogue,—a process calculated toconsume time, and lead 
to mistakes. The size of the book also is indicated, by 
the number of the pages it contains being given, thus 

saving the small scholar the trouble of taking out of the 
library a book not fitted to his age and mental develop- 
| ment. The name of the author, if known, is given, so as 
| to afford a clew at once to the character and style of the 
book. The moment the eye lights on the familiar initials 
“A, L. O. E.,” the pupil can readily guess at the spirit 
and drift of the work, and tell its style and object. All 
the books of the same author in the library are put 
together, so that the scholar who has been pleased with 
| one book of an author, may discover at a glance whether 
there is another in the library from the same pen. The 
boy who has been charmed by “Eric,” written by Canon 
Farrar, may find, by referring to his name in the cata- 
logue, “‘St. Winifred’s”’ and “Julian Howe” by the same 
gifted author. The catalogue has not only all the works 
of the same author together, but all those also on the 
same or closely related subjects; as, for example, under 
Foreign Missions are arranged “Their Relations and 
Claims,” ‘‘ Manual of Missions,” and “ Romance of Mis- 
This is a great convenience to teachers and 
scholars who may desire, now and then, to master a 
whole subject. A sufficiently comprehensive description 
of the character of the books is given, to afford the 
scholar a tolerably clear idea of their contents. How 
much time and labor are thus saved by a well-arranged 
and carefully prepared catalogue! 

From this catalogue one may gather the scope, variety, 
and richness of the subjects treated by the books in the 





sions.” 


“Oh!” said Jack; and holding it tight in his hands he ' ity of librarians, or committees on books, to examine all | library. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


> 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| First Quarter, 1880.] 


4. January 25.—The Temptation of Jesus..................... Matt, 4: 1-11 
& February 1.—True Disciples .....................cccceseseee- Matt. 5: 1-16 | 
6. February 8.—The Truly Righteous................--------- Matt. 5: 17-26 | 
7. February 15.—The Tongue and the Temper, | 

Matt. 5: 33-48 | 





8. February 22.—Giving and Praying.........................- Matt. 6: 1-13 | 
9. February 20.—Our Father's Care..........................- Matt. 6: 24-34 
10. March 7.—The Saviour’s Golden Rule..................... Matt. 7: 1-14 
11. March 14.—The False and the True.......................- Matt. 7: 15-29 


12. March 2!1.—Review. 
13, March 28.— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1880 
Title: THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Be YE THEREFORE PERFECT, EVEN AS YOUR 
FATHER WHICH I8 IN HEAVEN IS PERFECT.— Matt. 5: 48. 


Lesson Topic: How to Speak, and How to Feel. 
a om met! in Speech, v. 33-37. 


Outline : { 2. Meekness in Spirit, v. 38-42. 
3. Generosity in Love, v. 43-48. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb.9: Matt. 5: 33-48. How to speak, and how to feel. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10: Mal. 3: 13-18. Wrong words; right words. 
Wednesday, Feb, 11: Psa. 12: 1-6. Men’s words; God’s words. 
Thursday, Feb. 12: Jas. 3: 1-18. An untamed tongue. 
Friday, Feb.13: Rom, 5: 1-10. God’s way with enemies. 
Saturday, Feb. 14: Rom, 12: 9-21, Your way with all. 
Sunday, Feb. 15: 2 Peter 1: 1-11. A way worth practicing. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 5: 33-48.) 

33. Again, ye have heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths: 

34. But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven; 
for it is God’s throne: 

35. Nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool : neither by Jeru- 
salem ; for it is the city of the great King. 

86. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. 

37. But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay : for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil. 

38. Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eve, 
and a tooth for a tooth; 

39. But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. 

40. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

41. And whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile, go with 
him twain, 

42. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

43, Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

44. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
eurse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you; 

45. That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

46. For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not even the publicans the same ? 

47. And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the publicans so ? 

48. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt. 5: 33. Said by them of old time.——And 
Moses spake unto the heads of the tribes concerning the children 
of Israel, saying, This is the thing which the Lord hath com- 
manded, Num, 30: 1, 
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neither by any other oath; but let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay ; lest ye fall into condemnation. James 5: 12. 

ty heaven; for it is God’s thronr, And he that 
shall swear by heaven, sweareth by the throne ef God, and by 
him that sitteth thereon. Matt. 23: 22.—Thus saith the Lord, 
The heaven is my throne. Isa. 66: 1. 


Vv. 35. By the earth; for itis his footstool.—— 
The earth is my footstool. Isa. 66: 1.——Exalt ye the Lord our 
God, and worship at his footstool, for he is holy. Psa. 99: 5. 


By Jerusalem; for it is the city of the great king. 
——Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King. Psa. 
48; 2.——Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God. 
Psa. 87: 3. 


v.37. Let your communication be yea, yea.— 
Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools: for they con- 
sider not that they do evil. Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to utter any thing before God: for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore let thy words 
be few. Eccles. 5: 1, 2.——Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought 





| to answer every man. Col. 4: 6, 


v.38. Aneye foraneye,and a tooth for atooth.—— 
Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. Exod. | 
21: 24.——Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: as 
he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be done to him 
again. Ley. 24: 20.—And thine eye shall not pity ; but life 
shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot. Deut. 19: 21. | 

v.39. That ye resist not evil.——Say not thou, I will 
recompense evil ; but wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee. 
Prov. 20: 22. Say not, I will do so to him as he hath done 
to me: I will render to the man according to his work. Prov. 
24: 29.——Recompense to no man evil for evil. Rom. 12: 17. 

Turn to him the other also ——I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting. Isa. 50: 6. He giveth 
his cheek to him that smiteth him: he is filled full with 
reproach. Lam. 3: 30. 


v.40. Will sue thee at the law. But brother goeth 
to law with brother, and that before the unbelievers. Now, 
therefore, there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to 
law one with another. Why do ye not rather take wrong? 
Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded. 1 Cor. 
e: 6 7%. 

v.42. Give to him that asketh thee, etc. If there | 
be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within any of | 
thy gates in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou | 
shalt not harden thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother. But thou shalt open thine hand wide unto him, and 
shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that which he 
wanteth. Deut. 15: 7, 8.——The poor shall never cease out of 
the land: therefore, I command thee, saying, Thou shalt open 
thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy 
needy, in thy land. Deut. 15: 11.——He that giveth to the 
poor shall not lack: but he that hideth his eyes shall have 
many acurse. Proy. 28: 27. 














V. 43. Love thy neighbour.——Thou shalt not avenge, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: Iam the Lord. Lev. 19:18. | 

Hate thine enemy. Thou shalt not seek their peace | 
nor their prosperity for ever. Deut. 23: 6.——But thou, 0} 
Lord, be merciful unto me, and raise me up, that I may requite | 











| them. Psa. 41: 10.——Mine eye also shall see my desire on | 


mine enemies, and mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked | 
that rise up against me. Psa. 92: 11. 





V. 44, Love your enemies, etc.——Bless them which | 
persecute you; bless, and curse not. Rom. 12: 14.——Not | 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing; but contrariwise 
blessing; knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye should 
inherit a blessing. 1 Pet. 3: 9. 

Pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you ——And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when 
he had said this, he fellasleep. Acts7 : 60. Then said Jesus, 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do. Luke 
23: 34. 

Vv. 48. Perfect. And when Abram was ninety years old 
and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram and said unto him, I am 
the Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
Gen. 17 : 1.——Therefore shall ye observe all my statutes, and 
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the peculiar errors of his time, as well as sins of the heart in 
general, so now the peculiar failings of his immediate auditors 
are touched upon. The oaths he reproves, for instance, are 
those common among the people in his time. The nearest 
that Jesus himself came to an oath, except before the high- 
priest at his mock trial, was his “ Verily, verily.” 

The Jews also, thinking that they were privileged above 
obedience to earthly governments, were prone to rebel against 
civil authority and to resist its encroachments, although 
they were ready enough to claim the utmost of their legal 
rights in all controversies. This disposition it was which 
finally caused the destruction of their city. Jesus hints at 
various particulars wherein they might reform in this. The 
cloak, or outer garment, in which the poor wearer slept at 
night, could not be retained for debt. The government 
usually impressed its messengers for only a single stage, or 
its extraordinary servants for a single performance. The 
publicans were known as extortioners and cruel exacters. It 
was strange news to the chosen people that the publicans could 
be, or were, as good as they. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(33.) Again ye have heard that it was said to them 
of old; Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt render to 
the Lord thine oaths: (34.) but I say unto you that ye do 
swear not at all; neither by heaven, because it is the throne 
of God; (35.) nor by the earth, because it is the footstool 
of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, because it is the city of the 
great King: (36.) nor swear by thy head, because thou 
canst not make one hair white or black. (37.) But let your 
speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: and that which is more than 
these is from evil. (38.) Ye have heard that it was said: 
Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth. (89.) But I say unto you 
that ye resist not the evil man: but whosoever smiteth thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him also the other: (40.) and to 
him who wisheth to go to law with thee, and to take thy coat, 
yield to him also thy cloak: (41.) and whosoever shall con- 
strain thee to go one mile, go with himtwo. (42.) Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him who wisheth to borrow 
from thee, turn not thou away. (43.) Ye have heard that it 
was said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and shalt hate thine 
enemy. (44.) But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you: (45.) in order that ye may 


| prove sons of your Father who is in heaven; because he 


maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain on the righteous and the unrighteous, (46.) Forif ye love 
them that love you, what reward have ye? Dv» not also pub- 
licans the same? (47.) And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not also the Gentiles the 
same? (49.) Ye, therefore, shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. 
NOTES. 

Verses 33-37.—The law of oaths. Pharisaical tradition 
made subtle distinctions between oaths: as between an oath 
made by the temple and by its gold; an oath made by the 
altar and its gift (Matt. 16: 22); according as the object was 
conceived to involve greater or less sacredness. The real 
point seems to have been that an oath was binding only as 
conceived to involve more or less directly an appeal to Jeho- 
vah, In such oaths one was not to swear falsely, but was to 
render, or pay, the vow which he had made. The Lord 
would, in the first instance, annul these false and frivolous 
distinctions, and then (swear not at all) discourage entirely 
all light and unnecessary modes of strengthening, by any 
form of adjuration, their simple speech.—Neither by heaven, 
because it is the throne of God: and therefore an oath by heaven 
is virtually an oath by God himself.— The earth, because it is 
his footstool: it belongs to God, and is invested with the 
sacredness of his possession.—Jerusalem, the city of God, the 
great King: and to swear by it is like swearing by heaven, 
or by God himself— Thy head: make one hair white or black. 
The Jews probably familiarly swore by Jerusalem, or by 
their head, as if it involved nothing specially sacred. But 
our head is not ourown. It belongs to God. Each single 
hair is the product of his power, and man cannot alter it. 
Thus the Christian is to recognize God in everything. All 
his utterances are to be made in him, and have the sacred- 





all my judgments, and do them. I amthe Lord. Ley. 19: 37. 





Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.— 
the Lord, or swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond; he 
shall not break his word, he shall do according to all that pro- 
ceedeth out of his mouth. Num, 30: 2.——That which is gone 
out of thy lips thou shalt keep and perform; even a freewill 
offering, according as thou hast vowed unto the Lord thy God, 
which thou hast promised with thy mouth. Deut, 23: 23,—— 





When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it: for he | 


Aath no pleasure in fools; pay that which thou hast vowed. 
Retter is i¢ that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to 
sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was an error; 
wherefore should God be angry at thy voice, and destroy the 
work of thine hands? Eccles. 5: 4-6. 


V. 34. Swear not at al!.——But above all things, my 
brethren, swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, 


If a man vow a vow unto | 





——But let patience have perfect Aer work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing. James 1: 4.—-But as 
he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation. Because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am 
holy. 1 Pet. 1: 15, 16.——Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and 
the God of love and peace shall be with you. 2 Cor. 13: 11. 
——Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children. 
Eph. 5: 1. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Jesus is still expanding the teachings of the law in his 





Decalogue concerning chastity and marital fidelity (verses 
27-32) intervenes between the last lesson and this. 
As Jesus’ expositions have hitherto been directed against 





Sermon on the Mount. A portion of his exposition of the | 


ness and validity of an oath. The simple “ yea, yea,” is all 


that is required: uttered as in the presence of God, it has 

itself the solemnity of an oath.—Is from evil: from the lack 

of that simplicity and guilelessness of character which would 

render unnecessary these endeavors to enhance our credi- 

bility. Evil: or, it may be, the evil one, the devil, as the 
| source of all corrupt speech. I may add that Christ is here 
| giving rules for private conduct, for the spirit which is to 
| control our lives. His precepts scarcely touch such points as 
| testifying under oath in a court of justice; just as the precept 
against murder does not affect society’s right of capital pun- 
ishment. 

Verses 38-42.—The law of retaliation.—To resist evil, or, 
the evil men, perhaps here the true rendering. The Christian 
is not to resist in the spirit of vengeance, or merely for the 
sake of resistance. He may on proper occasions defend his 
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| 
rights, or vindicate justice; but he must guard the spirit in 


which he does it.—Turn to hii the other: a hyperbolical 
mode of prohibiting revenge, or undue violence in self- 
defense. It is as if the Lord said: Rather than strike back, 
turn your other cheek to the striker: rather than indulge in 
the litigious spirit, give up n t only the undergarment, the 
tunic, which is sought, but yield up, besides, your outer gar- 
ment or mantle: rather than resist when impressed into the 
burdensome oflice of the courier, go double the distance de- 
manded. The word here rendered “constrain” was a Per- 
sian word, denoting the impressing into the service of the 
government post-carriers, and was borrowed from them by 
the Romans and Jews. Under the Roman government the 
service was naturally very repulsive to the Jews. 

Verse 42.— Give to him that asketh thee. 
of the preceding command. 


A natural extension 


We are not only not to resist | 
positive injury, we are to be ready for positive good. We 
are to have the spirit which would answer every call of need 
when some really sufficient reason (not a pretext of selfish- 
ness) does not stand in the way. 
injunction strikes at. 

Verses 43-48.—The law of love and hatred.— Thy neighbor : 
in the Jewish mind the Jew, including also the proselyte. 


It is the spirit which the 


Nearness in place (“neighbor”) passes over into moral 
nearness ; relation of kinship or character.—And shalt hate 
thine enemy: not as an independent command, but the 
natural antithesis of loving our friends. “Enemy” is here | 
the private, personal enemy, not the enemy of God and the | 
law.—Love your enemies. This was contrary to the general | 
spirit of heathenism, and even to the inculcations of heathen 
morality. 


| 


The law of heathenism was, Do good to your | 
friends, and punish your enemies.—“ Bless them that curse | 
you ; do good to them that hate you: ” these words have found 
their way into the text from the margin, and are wantingly 
in the best manuscripts; also the words “ that despitefully 
use you,” having as genuine pray for them that persecute you, 
which gives the essential meaning of the whole. 

Verse 45.— That ye may prwe: may become, may manifest 
yourselves.—Sons of your Father who is in heaven ; that is, sons 
in moral character, as having the same spirit with him of | 
impartial and universal benevolence. 
following, Because he maketh, etc. This proves the undis- | 
criminating character of God’s benevolenve.— His sun. The 
sun which he made, and whose risings and settings and shin- 
ing he controls. “The sun” and “the rain” stand as 
representatives of all the beneficent agencies of nature. “ The 
evil” and “the good” are substantially identical with “the 
righteous” and “unrighteous.” The change in epithets is 
rhetorical, rather than one of essential meaning. 

Verse 46.—T/ ye love them that love you. 
here the natural “only.” 


This is shown by the 


We need not add 
The thought is, that merely 
loving our friends brings with it no reward. 
moral excellence. 


It implies no 
Wicked men will do that.— Reward : from 
God: a possession laid up for us by God, and preserved for 
us in his kingdom.— The publicans : tax-gatherers, under the 
Roman dominion, and, whether Romans or Jews, naturally 
liable to be cruel and hard-hearted, and, besides, odious on 
account of their very office: hence put as the representatives 
of characters that are without kindness or pity. 

Verse 47.—Salute with cordial and kindly greeting.— Your 
brethren: your kinsmen, and those who are allied to you in 
special ties of intimacy and affection.— More than others: 
strictly, over and above, of pre-eminent claims to regard.— 
The Gentiles: whom the Jews looked down upon as out of the 
pale of the divine plan, and almost beyond the possibility of 
high moral excellence. “Saluting,’ here, probably in its | 
literal sense. In the East, salutation is not extended to those 
who are not regarded with respect. 

Verse 48.— Ye, therefore: with emphasis on the “ ye,”’ Chris- 
tians, sons of God, members of my kingdom.—Shzll be: 
equivalent to a command: “ Be ye.’—Perfect: complete, 
entire. Publicans and Gentiles fulfill half their duty in 
loving and benefiting their friends; do ye fulfill the whole 
of it in loving and benefiting also your enemies.—As your 
Father: in the same way in which; that is, in that com- 
prehensive benevolence and well-doing that embraces all 
classes alike. There is no direct reference (except by pos- | 
sible implication) to the general doctrine of Christian per- 
fection. 





THE PURE IN SPEECH AND HEART. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


The more carefully we read the Sermon on the Mount, the 
more certainly we arrive at the conclusion that it was designed 
to cover the entire life of the believer. 
omitted. 


There is no part of it 
In peace and persecution, in the inward and the 
public life, alone or in the midst of the busy world, in silence 
or in speech, it comes to us with its sublime doctrines, and 
leaves no part of our spiritual nature without its divine coun- 
sel and benediction. The broad scope of these epigrammatic 
teachings leaves all other declarations to which human ears had 
listened far behind. These words of Christ have a breadth and 
depth that harmonize strangely with the universal salvation 


| learned to speak Arabic while there. 
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as his own great work was to be. One of the most urgent 
needs which he recognized was a higher and purer communi- 
cation of man with man. 


We live in contact with many 
forms of life. 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, there is a 
point where a whisper can be heard in the remotest part of 
the vast edifice. But all the world is a whispering gallery. 
Men are in all the pathways. 
along these ways? What shall be the speech and manner of 
him who has declared discipleship to the Lord? Is the 
believer to be just ike him who is not a believer? Is there 
nothing to distinguish him above the careless world? Christ 
draws a wide distinction between the two classes, and when 
he emphasizes speech he touches an overlooked point in all 
human wisdom. He, first of all, declares the power of a 
word, and its relation to the future life. 


1, Christ prohibits swearing.—He does not simply declare 


| the sinfulness of profanity, which even his hearers would 


have admitted, but goes a great deal farther. He rebukes 
that disposition to support a declaration by calling on God 
and sacred localities to bear witness to its truth. He here 
struck ut an oriental sin, common among the Jews of his 
time, and still current among the Eastern peoples. Children 
learn to use the name of the deity with their very first 
words, to add strength to their statements. The element of 
thoughtless profanity is found especially in the Arabic lan- 


guage. Thomson says: “ The Orientals swear by the head, by 


their life, by heaven, and by the temple. . . . The forms of 
cursing and swearing are almost infinite, and fall on the 
pained ear all day long.” I remember that on the steamer 
in which I had taken passage, in 1871, from Beirtt to Con- 
stantinople, there was a little American boy, with his parents, 
who had been spending three months in Egypt, and had 
Strangely enough, a 
large part of his vocabulary consisted of profane terms. He 
had learned them from his Arab nurse, and from the dragomen 
and muleteers with whom he had come in contact, thought- 
lessly, and was mixing these oaths and sacred names in his 
conversation, and yet was so young that he could hardly 
pronounce even English correctly. Our Lord, in his prohi- 
bition of swearing, condemned a common custom of his land 
and day, and at the same time gave a lesson for all later 
times. There must be no swearing, no calling on heaven, 
or earth, or the church, to bear witness to truthfulness. Only 


| where the state requires it, should it be permitted at all. 


Even now, in legal matters, it is far too common, and its 
frequency destroys a large measure of its force. 


2. But Christ goes farther still. He prohibits even super- 
fluous speech.—A man’s communication with his brother 
man must be yea, yea, and nay, nay. When a declaration of 
a fact is made, there is no need of an appeal to external things 
in support of it. There must be conviction of the truth, and 
a clear conception of how it should be stated so as to produce 
a just impression. One of the evils of our time is deceptive 
speech, and much of the deception comes from the excessive 
use of it. Men are in constant communication with each 
The business and soeial life of the civilized world 
require constant communion. Our dictionaries are enlarging, 
and new words are coming into all the great languages. But 
the true Christian knows how to sift out the good and leave 
the rest. He contents himself with few words. He knows 
how to be silent when the thoughtless and irreligious world 
rend the air with vain and foolish talk. He stands calmly 
when he hears of slander. Even the pagan Hippocrates says 
of silence that “it bears up against all manner of slanders 
with the constancy of Socrates and the courage of Hercules, 
who were no more concerned than a fly at what others said or 
did.” But our Lord himself set the best of all examples, 
and was never grander than when, after Herod had ques- 
tioned him in many words, “he answered him nothing.” 
Moses, by his poverty of speech, escaped many an error into 
which his eloquent brother Aaron fell. It was not only a 
good rhetorical rule which Charles Kingsley gave to a young 
lady for the eure of her stammering, a wise bit of moral advice: 
“ Read and speak slow, slow, slow !” 


other. 


3. Retaliation is always sinful—The law may require an 


| eve as penalty for the putting out of one, and a tooth for a 


tooth. But the spirit of love goes far beyond and above the 
law, and does not resist evil. It bears in silence, turns to the 
smiter the left cheek after the right is smitten, gives the cloak 


| after the coat has been taken, and goes the second mile with as 
| good feeling as the first. 


This means simply forbearance, 
gentleness, the return of good for evil. 
its severe exactions, and measures out justice without mercy, 
but Christ teaches the new lesson of overlooking injuries and 
offenses. No more difficult a task was ever imposed by a 
master on his disciples. Their whole life was destined to be 
one of persecution. Wherever they went, they were sure to 
be oppressed. Their children in the gospel were to meet 
with a similar fate, and for three centuries this suffering was 
to be endured. But there was to be no failure here. To give 
back the strong blow, or hasty word, or even passionate 
thought, would be to stand beside the Pharisaic Jew and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Christianity was to bring in the new era of peace. It would 
be long before it could achieve this great victory, but there 
must be no mistake or failure here. If the world had fared 
so ill during all its long practice of retaliation, it was high 


| time that a new method of man’s dealing with his fellow 
| should be introduced. Christ now taught the forgiving and 
How shall we meet others | forgetting of injuries. 


4. The love of enemies.—It is easy to love the loving and 
considerate friend. Who cannot cherish the hand that 


| blesses and the word that encourages? Even the publicans 


| 





The world makes 


love those who love them. But Christ, whose teaching was 
always an advance upon all former standards, and sometimes 
a contradiction of them, says that his followers must love 
their enemies, that those who curse must be blessed, that food 
must be dealt to them who hate, and that those who despite- 
fully use and persecute must be prayed for. In other words, 
all men must be loved, whether friends or foes. The grounds 
for this strange doctrine are not forgotten. They are declared 
to lie in the fact, that, first, all true disciples are children of 
one heavenly Father; and, second, that God makes no dis- 
tinctions in his dealing blessings to men. He sends his 
shining sun to brighten the home and make fruitful the field 
of the evil and the good, and his gladdening rain to bless the 
just and the unjust alike. As God treats all men alike in his 
generous distribution of temporal blessings, so does he require 
of his children that they make no uncharitable distinctions in 
their minds when in contact with the busy world. We dare 
not think of men as foes or friends, as loving or chilly, but as 
men, as children of a common Father. 

5. A great ideal—The best pagan literatures are filled 
with ideals of bravery and skill and thought. But not one 
ever reaches so high as the divine perfectness. And no 
wonder. Even the deities themselves indulged like passions 
with sinful men. Even Homer’s deities are as erring and 
human, and as full of the spirit of revenge and hate, as the 
warriors at the head of the Greek and Trojan armies. 
There was no ideal perfectness toward which the human life 
should be directed. Here, as in all other things, Christ 
preaches a superlative gospel. He declares that not even 
Abraham or Moses is worthy to be the ideal of men’s hearts, 
but that God, the perfect One, must be the great object of 
human aspiration and imitation. If men aim at any less than 
a perfect example, they will fail and fall. They cannot 
hope to be as perfect as our heavenly Father, but then they 
must strive after his likeness. None less than he is worthy 
our best imitation. Thus, while Christianity excels all faiths 
in the lcftiness of its ideals, at the same time more is expected, 
by God and man, of those who profess it, than of those who 
live with lower ideals, or who have none at all. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thou shalt not forswear thyself (v. 33). There is hardly any- 
body who has not some idea of an obligation which he must 
never violate. “There is honor among thieves.” A man 
who would steal your purse or cut your throat commonly has 
a standard of “ honor” which he would think himself true to. 
If you could get his word according to that standard, you 
could probably depend on it. In the days of our civil war 
men who were prisoners, on the one side or the other, would | 
in some instances, not hesitate to tell a bold lie to those whu 
had them in charge—unless the appeal was made, ‘‘ Do you 
declare this to me on your honor as a soldier?” They 
wouldn’t answer that falsely. One man who pays little 
attention to what he has sa‘d, holds himself bound by what 
he has written. Another boasts that his word is as good as his 
bond. A Mohammedan intends to tell the truth when he 
swears to it on “both prophets.” A Roman Catholic oath 
on the crucifix is deemed sacred. The average man or woman 
holds to the sinfulness of perjury, whether mere lying is to 
be ruled out in all cases or not. All are practically agreed 
that it is wrong to forswear one’s self—if the swearing has 
been formal and unmistakable, within the limits of the 
swearer’s conscience. Where are those limits in your case? 

But I say . . . Swear not at all (vy. 34). Swearing is a very 
common habit. It is by no means limited to the courts and 
the custom-house. Judicial oaths are far less frequent than 
oaths in ordinary conversation. It is a rare thing in the 
community to find one who never attempts to reinforce his 
word by some form of oath, or proposed penalty in case of 
falsehood. Among the little folks there is a great deal of 
this petty swearing. ‘I hope I may drop dead, if it isn’t just 
It’s as true as I live and breathe;” “If it isn’tso, you 
may tae my head for a football,” or “ you may eat me alive,” 
or “T’ll eat snakes.” There is no end to the varying forms 
of these colloquial oaths. And all of them are forbidden by 
our Lord. “Swear not at all;” that is the command. “ But 
I don’t swear at all,” said a little boy when rebuked with 
these words for his profanity. “1 only swear at folks who 
make me mad.” His logic was as sound as that of the 
Christian man who says that because he does not formally 


” 6 


80; 


persecuting Roman. It would be conforming to the worldly | invoke the name of God in an oath, therefore he is not a 
| spirit of hate that had deluged all lands in blood, and divided | swearer. Anything which goes beyond a simple affirmation 
which he had come to offer to the world. They are as wide | homes, and taken the sunshine from myriads of human lives. | of the truth of our statements, in private conversation or in 
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public address, is in violation of the spirit of our Saviour’s 
injunction. 

Because thou canst not make one hair white or black (v. 36). 
One serious objection to profanity in speech is its useless- 
ness, It has been said that the only class of sinners who 
serve the devil without any pay is profane swearers. T'hey 
“work for nothing, and find themselves.” Oaths that are 
shocking enough to make the hearer’s hair stand on end 
will never change the color, or add to the quantity, of the 
swearer’s hair. If profanity means anything, it means 
prayer. An imprecation is a call on'God to do what only 
God can do. But it is not meant as a prayer; hence it will 
not bring an answer as a prayer. Profanity defiles him who 
uses it, disgusts those who hear it, and offends God, who 
judges it. That is all the gain there is to that form of serv- 
ing the devil. 

Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil (v. 37). The 
louder a man is in his asseverations of fact, and the more he 
piles up words in emphasis of the truth of his saying, the 
less confidence there is that he is speaking the simple truth. 
The quieter a man is in his declarations of fact, and the 
fewer words he can put his assertions in, the more likely he 
is to be believed. The man who hollers in a discussion is 
most always wrong. And the man who can keep cool him- 
self, and get his opponent angry, is pretty sure of coming out 
ahead in an argument. Whether in the court room, on the 
political platform, in the newspaper office, in the pulpit, the 
teachers’ meeting, or the superintendent’s desk, plain, sim- 
ple, straightforward words are most effective, most impres- 
sive. Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil ’—and 
resulteth in evil. 

From him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away (vy. 42). 
A great many would rather give than lend. It is easier to 
give five dollars outright—having the credit of giving it, and 
the satisfaction as well—than to lend five dollars to some one 
who you are sure will not be likely to bring it back again. 
But it is often more gracious to lend than to give; it shows a 
better spirit, and it better meets the want of the one who 
borrows. So if your neighbor wants a book from your li- 
brary, an umbrella from your hall, a loaf of bread or a half- 
dozen eggs from your kitchen, or a few dollars from your 
pocket, you will show the Christian graces more satisfactorily 
by letting the thing go under the name of a loan, when you 
have no thought of ever seeing it back again, than you would 
by saying, “ No, no, neighbor; don’t talk about borrowing. If 
you want it as a charity, I'll give it to you; but I can’t call it 
a loan.” But that is a sore strain on one’s Christianity. 

If ye love them that love you, what rew1rd have you? (v. 46.) 
A love that bargains is a poor sort of love. An affection 
that is dependent on the possession of its object, or on an 
equivalent return, can make no claim to unselfishness, A 
friendship that is sincere and devoted only so long as it is 
recognized and appreciated, is not a friendship worthy of the 
name, or of reverence and honor as such. If personal inter- 
est, or personal pride, can cloud or diminish a friendship, 
that friendship is a thing of convenience or of circumstances, 
rather than a sacred and unswerving sentiment. Love com- 
monly begets love. A friendship for one truly worthy of its 
devotion is likely to be not only appreciated, but returned. 
But the true friend is one who cannot be destroyed by being 
dropped ; who will not change through being turned away 
from; who is just as loving, just as devoted, just as ready to 
do or to die for the object of his affection, when misunder- 
stood, or scorned, or forgotten, as when considered most ten- 
derly, and cherished with most delicate regard. It is such 
love which is set before the Christian in the example of his 
Father in heaven. It is according to such a standard that his 
love for his brethren, and for all mankind, should be con- 
formed. ° 





TEACHING HINTS. 


There are three great duties brought out in this lesson: 
Reverence and simplicity in speech (v. 33-37); meekness in 
spirit (v. 38-42) ; magnanimity in love (v. 48-48). 

Show what reverence demands, and what profanity is. 
Show the commonness of profane or irreverent speech ; and 
its folly also. Do this by questioning ; allowing the scholars 
to testify to their knowledge of the frequency of this vice 
in one form or another, in their circle of companionship. 
Help them to a purpose of improvement on this score, and 
put them on their guard at their weak side—whether it be of 
profanity or extravagance of expression. 

Bring out the difficulties of being patient and meek and 


submissive under personal provocation, and the duty also, 


as here enjoined. Show the meekness of Jesus before his 
enemies. Ask for illustrations of the demands on them for 


when there is a cuty to stand for the right, at any and every 
cost. Make clear the difference between the work of the 
magistrate, of the policeman, of the soldier, in staying or 
preventing crime, and personal retaliation. 

Hold up the divine pattern of love. 
makes no exceptions in giving his sun and rain and air, 
but supplies them freely to the good and the bad alike. 
Exhibit the folly of being kindly as long as others are so, 
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and then treating them according to their example. Let the 
golden text emphasize the Bible standard of love. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What sermon have we been studying? How many lessons 
have we had upon the words from that sermon? What were 
the names of those lessons? What were the golden texts? 

In the verses for to-day we are taught how those should 
live who would be true disciples, and some of the ways by | 
which they may be the light of the world. We have to-day 
two things which we ought not to do, and one thing we 
ought to do. The first is (print it on the blackboard) 
Swear not at all. Have the third commandment repeated. 
Is that commandment ever broken in any other way than by 
taking God’s name in vain? Jesus taught that it is swearing 
to speak lightly of everything about or belonging to God, or 
to take an oath by his name or power, or by anything which 
he has made. He showed four ways in which the Jews were 
then in the habit of swearing, or taking an oath. When they 





wanted to say that such a thing was so, or that they would do 
something as they promised, they would swear by heaven; 
but Jesus said, “it is God’s throne;” they would swear by the 
earth, but that, he said, “is God’s footstool;” they would 
swear by Jerusalem, but that, he said, “is the city of the | 
great King.” Jerusalem was called Zion, the city of God. 
It was the chosen place where the temple was built to worship 
him, and there his Son was to die. Did not the wise men, 
when they came to Jerusalem, search for him who was born 
a king? The Jews sometimes swore by themselves, or by 
their own head. How often we have read that they said, 
“As I live;” but Jesus showed that it was God who only | 
could give life, and no one for himself could change the | 
growth of evenone hair. Soit was swearing by God's power, | 
or what was his own, to take an oath by heaven or earth, by 
Jerusalem, or even by their own life. Do you suppose little 
children are in danger of doing any such wrong? Did you 
ever hear a child say, “ As true as the world,” “ Assure as I 
live,” “ By my soul”? Js that right? Jesus gave a better 
way: “Let your communication be ‘ yea, yea; nay, nay,’ 
for whatsoever is more than that cometh of evil.’ Does a 
child who always tells the exact truth need to say anything 
more than a plain yes or no, to be believed? If they need 
to try to prove what they say, does it not show that they have 
not always deserved to be trusted? Has there not been evil 
somewhere and sometime, if they need to say more than yea 
or nay? Do you see how the tongue must be watched to be 
kept from evil? 

The second thing which Jesus taught not to do, was, 
Resist not evil. If a child strikes another, how quickly a hand 
is lifted to strike back! The old way was for each one who 
was injured to take revenge, to give back blow for blow. 
Jesus taught that to bear patiently and meekly was the right 
way, and leave God to repay the evil. Ifa man owed a debt 
he could not pay, the one whom he owed might take his 
clothing towards paying ; but the law allowed the poor man 
to keep his cloak as a covering at night. Jesus taught the 
man to give up the cloak too, rather than not to pay a just debt. 
In those days the king’s officers could take a man’s horses or 
oxen, or anything they needed to use on business for the 
government, and they often unjustly stopped the work of the 
poor when it was needless ; but Jesus said, “If they compel 
you to go a mile, go with them two miles.” So he says, give 
to him that asketh thee, and be always ready to lend or give | 
to all whom an act of kindness will really help. 
what it means to resist not evil ? 
good, and to be good, because Christ’s spirit is in your heart, 








Do you see 


It is to be so ready to do 


that you will not be angry at the wrong you see or receive, 
but are forgiving and patient for Christ’s sake. The Jews 
were a kind and loving people among themselves, but they 
bitterly hated their enemies, and were glad to show the differ- | 
ence between themselves and the Gentiles, whom they called 
dogs. Jesus taught them a new lesson: Love your enemies. 
Isn’t it easy to love those who love you? Jesus said, “ Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you.” Per- | 
haps they might not give an enemy a chance to bless or do 
them good ; but Jesus showed three ways, and the last is to 
pray for them; not only for those you do not love, but for | 
those who are spiteful and would abuse you. Could any but 
a Saviour’s spirit make the heart so meek? Did Jesus do 
so? Did he strike back when they struck him with the 
palms of their hands ? 





ways to help us to remember his words. 


Let all see how God | 


When did he pray for those who per- 
secuted him? When Jesus taught, he always told of easy 


Is any child too 


| little to know that the bright, warm sunshine comes over the 
| whole earth and gives light every day, even when we cannot 
forbearance, which the scholars are likely to meet. Show | 


see its shining? Does not God send as much sunshine to the 


| wicked as to the good? Wh n he sends the gentle rain, does 
| {t ever come down on the fields of the good men only, and 
| leave the ground of the wicked dry and barren ? 


t is now 
as it was when Jesus said, “Our heavenly Father sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” Then is it not right for his 
children to try to be forgiving and merciful to all, even as 
he is kind unto the unthankful and the evil. 

What is our golden text? It does not mean that we can | 


| in the Jewish dispensation ? 


| be annulled; and who had the power to annul it? 
| what king did the Lord denounce the penalty, of death for 


be perfect and without sin, only Jesus was sinless: it means 
not to have the outward forms of goodness only, but a religion 
so complete as to reach into every thought, word, and act. 
What was last week’s golden text? If the heart is right, if 
the tongue speaks no evil, if the temper is mild and meek, 
we may be sure that Jesus has helped us to understand and 
obey this lesson. 

What is the first thing we are told not to do? 
any use in the sin of swearing? 


Is there 
Is there any excuse for 
doing it? Whatare some of the evil things the tongue can 
do? What is the second thing forbidden in this lesson? 


| What would become of us if God would not forgive the evil 


in us each day of our lives? Willa heart filled with love 
give way to an angry temper? What did Jesus do when he 
was reviled? It will help us to love our enemies to remem- 
ber that, ‘‘ when we were enemies, \ve were reconciled to God 


by the death of his Son.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Introductory.—Recite the ten commandments. (Ex. 20: 
3-17.) Which one was considered in our last lesson? How 
was its requirement shown to be greater in the Christian than 
Which one is considered in 
this lesson? What is the difference between swearing and 
forswearing ? 

Verse 33.—How had the Jews been interpreting the third 
commandment? What further revelation had been given 
respecting it? (Lev. 19: 12.) How does profaning the 
name of God, differ from swearing by it falsely? What 
error had the scribes and Pharisees been teaching? (Matt: 
23: 16,18.) How did Jesus rebuke them? (Matt. 23: 19- 
22.) Does frequent appeal to God tend to develop or to 
obliterate reverence? Why may we not appeal to heaven to 
witness the candor of our lips? (verse 34.) How do we dis- 
honor God by such reference to his works of creation or 
redemption? (verse 35.) What other form is prohibited? 
(verse~36.) How was swearing by the head an appeal 
to God? What manner of communication will be found 
all sufficient for a thoroughly truthful (verse 
37.) What, therefore, is the first essential to a true and pure 
use of words? How highly did one of the inspired apostles 
regard the simple declaration of truth, among Christians? 
(James 5:12.) Is it right or wrong for a church to require 
an oath in judging a member? Is it right or wrong fora 
Christian to take an oath in civillaw? If “O” be sub- 
stituted for “by,” preceding the words “heaven,” “ Jeru- 
salem,” “ glory,” “ goodness,” “ gracious,” etc., are we relieved 
from guilt in their common use, or not ? 

To whom have all these words primary reference? Are 
exaggerations in speech right or wrong? What difference 
of motive must be recognized between forceful expressions of 
the imagination and harmful misrepresentations? Give an 
example of each, examining the elements of their moral 
character. (Num. 13: 32,33; 14: 36, 37; Matt. 3:5; Luke 
19:40; John 21: 25.) What relation does the light use and 
common application of Scripture texts bear to this sin of 
profanity ? 

Verse 38.—What had been the Jewish conception of right, 


soul ? 


as to the limit of retaliation? Does the law of justice or the 


law of mercy prevail in the Christian economy? (verses 
39-41.) Define mercy. How does this text show that 
Christianity must embrace a positive as well as a negative 
element? When did Jesus illustrate each? (Matt. 26: 67; 
Luke 23: 34.) Which clause of our text enjoins forbearance? 
Which three enjoin mercy? Why are three cases con- 
sidered? Are they to be understood literally, or as requir- 


| ing a meekness double the necessity, or as requiring a good 
| deed in return for the wrong? To what ancient custom is 
| : . . oe 

| reference made in v.41? How are Christians to regard the 


calls of the needy? (verse 42.) Are they to give of the 
kind and in the measure solicited, or according to their own 
judgment enlightened of God? 

Verse 43.— What very easy precept prevailed, among the 
Jews, resptcting the affections? What class of people found 
its observance natural? (verses 46, 47.) What was the 


| moral standing of the publican in society? Name some 


respects in which the children of God are to prove their 
superiority over the children of the world? (verse 44.) 
(verse 45.) Are 
all men, or only Christians, guilty in not meeting gospel 


Why should we expect this difference? 


requirement ? 

Are we always, or only on occasions, to be as oblivious of 
a man’s real merit as is our Father in bestowment of sun and 
rain? Does verse 48 enjoin absolute perfection, or a perfect 
ideal, or the manifestation of a perfectly renewed heart? 
Who alone fulfilled the text, to the letter, however iater- 


preted? (1 Pet. 2: 22, 23.) 





PROMPTINGS TO FURTHER STUDY. 
In what cases might a woman’s vow, or oath to the Lord, 


Against 


breaking his oath ; and how was this penalty executed? ‘By 
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was the Son of God made high-priest? What is | to that of the rabbis. In all these things they had made void 
said to come alike to him that swears and to him that fears an | the law by their traditions, as a little searching of the Scrip- 
oath? In what passage in the Pentateuch does God reserve | tures will show. 

to himself the punishment of evil? In what Old Testament “Compel thee to go a mile,” has asound as if Jesus was 
passage is it forbidden to reward evil for evil? In what Old only commanding obedience to the laws, as the word used has 
Testament passage is it commanded to reward evil with good ? | reference to being impressed as a government messenger. 
In what passage in the Pentateuch is it commanded to give | Yet even so it was necessary, as the Jews thought it right to 
or to lend to the needy? In what passage in the Pentateuch | evade and bafile their foreign rulers; which we know is un- 
is it forbidden to withhold help from an enemy, but com-| christian. But there is a further meaning, and that of a 


In the first place the impressors were prone to 
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tions was located on the banks of the Danube, or on the 
margin of the Libyan desert, it was a part of a universal 
society. The Jews well understood how to use this connec- 
tion for the promotion of their own interests. If a Jewish 
congregation received any injury, all alike broke out into 
sedition, and this skill in exciting alarm had not a little to do 
in securing for them, notwithstanding the universal hate and 
contempt which they had to endure, the greatest respect from 
every Roman official up even to the proconsul. 

Apart from this, hatred and contempt were their usual lot. 
To the heathen their whole appearance was strange and utterly 
unintelligible, so entirely different were they in all respects 








what oath 


| double sort. 


manded to render him proper aid? What reason is given 





in the Bible for God’s goodness to the wicked in this world ? | exact more service than the law required; and in the next 


What is said to be the effect, upon the wicked heart, of God’s 
not inflicting immediate punishment ? 


BLACKBOARD HINTs. 





THE OLD: 
EYE FOR EYE. 
TOOTH FOR TOOTH. 


THE NEW: 
LOVE FOR HATE. 
GOOD FOR EVIL. 


| 
| 


RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL. | 


LOVE CONQUERS—HATE DESTROYS. 








LOVE} 


IN THOUGHTS, 
IN WORDS, 
IN DEEDS. 











ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Oriental profanity is a subject so often treated of that unless 
one chooses to follow it out in its abundant detail, it becomes 
very wearisome. To give examples, is almost to touch pitch. 
When a people gets to such a pass that the common word 
for “ hurry up”’—whether addressing a man or a horse—is 
yallah (short for yd allah), or “O God!” it is time to leave 
practical illustrations alone. Yet many innocent Occidentals, 
esteemed clergymen included, learn to swear with this oath 
very early in their tour through the Holy Land, and thus 
urge on their horses, hasten their servants, and drive away 
beggars for weeks, without once suspecting what they are 
doing. “He found fault with me for saying ‘Mon Dieu’ in 
French,” said a dragoman of his master, with a superior 
smile, “but he swears in Arabic: he says yallah a thousand 
times a day, and in anger also.” 

The Jewish writers have classified the whole subject of 
swearing, laying down distinctions hardly worth repeating 
here. One brief example under one division will do: “ He 
who swears that two is two, shows his folly by an empty 
oath.” That they would generally consider to be profane 
swearing. 

There are examples in the Talmud of various rabbis swear- 
ing by heaven, by the earth, by the temple, by Jerusalem, 
and by their head. So also in later writers. Says Maimoni- 
des: “If one swears by heaven, by the earth, by the sun, 
etc., the searer in his heart under these words may swear 
by him who created them; nevertheless it is not an oath. 
Or, if one swears by any one of the prophets, or by any book 
of the sacred Scriptures, the sense of the swearer may be to 
swear by him who sent that prophet, or who gave that book; 
but nevertheless it is not an oath.” 

The usual form of such swearing was a triple phrase, thus: 
“Jerusalem, for Jerusalem, by Jerusalem.” The nearest 
they came to Jesus’ command “ Swear not at all,” was in such 
a phrase as this: “Be not too free in swearing or laughing ;” 
which is again explained thus: “ Be not much given to oaths, 


even in swearing concerning those things which are true; for | 


in much swearing it is impossible not to be profane.” 

“Yea, yea; nay, nay,” is-the rendering of a common 
Jewish phrase. Thus: “ It isthe part of wise men in speak- 
ing with truth and faithfulness to say, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” 
So likewise, “ If a lunatic is asked whether a bill of divorce- 
ment from his wife shall be written for him, and he nods his 
head, let him be tried thrice; and if he responds nay to the 
nay, and yea to the yea, let them write the bill for him and 
give it to his wife.” 

The Talmud generally follows the law of retaliation, or of 
exacting compensation, and even “ betters the instruction.” 
Thus: “If one gives his neighbor a box on the ear, let him 
pay him compensation;” for which in another place the 
proper sum was fixed. Again, “If he smites him on the 
cheek, let him pay him thirty zuz; if then he does it again 
with the other hand, let him pay him forty.” “If he pulls 
his ear, or pulls out his hair, or spits on him, or spits so that 
it falls on him, or takes his tunic [inner coat] from him, or 
uncovers a woman’s head in public, let him pay forty zuz.” 
Moreover, additional fines may be exacted, “according to the 
rank of the injured person.” As all these things were most 
likely in force in Jesus’ time, though only as oral laws or 
traditions, it is plain how entirely opposite his teaching was 


}. 


place the Jews commonly attributed certain divine punish- 
ments to those who had thus “impressed the disciples of the 
wise.” Thus Abraham was punished because he “armed his 
trained servants ;’ “trained” being there considered as 
equivalent to “instructed.” And for the same sin his chil- 
dren were so long afflicted in Egypt. 

“Thou shalt hate thine enemy,” was retained in the Talmud 
more nearly in the Old Testament sense than as a common 
reader among us would interpret it without reading the law 
and the prophets to see its meaning. In the Old Testament 
it always referred to the enemies of God; and generally in a 
collective or national sense; the stranger among the people 
was to be kindly treated. But the Talmud expanded the Old 
Testament sense so as to include all Gentiles as objects of 
hatred, regardless alike of the merits of the case, and of their 
own spiritual separation from God. 

It should be remembered, however, that the Christian side 
of all this lesson appears in the Old Testament; and the 
earnest student will search out the particulars with care. 
Thus he will see that the Jews had fallen away from the 
standard of which they were the proud custodians, 

“Do not even the publicans so?” was to the Jews of 
Christ’s time equivalent to asking if the worst sort of 
people did not come up to that standard of goodness. For 
they used to say, in the later words of Maimonides: “ Of men 
concerning whom it is supposed that they are thieves, and 
that all their wealth has been gathered by robbery, and that 
plunder is their regular trade, as the publicans and robbers, 
it is not lawful to use their wealth; nor is their money to be 
mingled with thine, because it is to be presumed that it was 
acquired by robbery.” Publicans were always classed with 
“cut-throats and robbers.” However, one case is mentioned, 
as a rarity of the rarest sort, where a publican not only did 
not increase the amount of property demanded of the Jews, 
but even lightened their burdens. Yet even then, he, and 
those like him, were called embezzlers, because they must 
have defrauded the king. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


THE JEW AS A CITIZEN IN THE TIME OF CHRISsT.—The 
Jews’ principal business was trade. Retailing, peddling, and 
especially the smaller money transactions (the larger were 
carried on by the Roman knights, the bankers of that time), 
were almost wholly in their hands, and they prosecuted this 
traffic with such characteristic industry and shrewdness that 
the cities of Asia Minor complained to the Emperor that they 
were completely drained by the Jews. The wholesale trade, 
also, was in many places entirely under their control. In 
Alexandria they almost monopolized the corn-trade, and 
carried on an extensive traffic with the more distant East. 
Wherever money was to be made, there the Jew, especially 
if liberalized, was to be found. We meet him in Rome as 
scholar, poet, actor, and even singer. “The Jews sell every- 
thing,” says Juvenal. 

Though in the writings of the Roman poet just named, and 


| of others, the Jews or as a beggarly race,—the father 


buying old glass and other rubbish, the children peddling 
matches,—many of them obtained great wealth; and this 
wealth, together with their adroitness in improving every 
favorable opportunity to put themselves unconditionally at 
the service iF ehesee government was in power, though at 
heart unfriendly to the entire constitution of the state, and 
indifferent to its weal and woe, had procured for them impor- 
tant privileges. They were exempt from military duty, and 
from the payment of certain taxes, and could not be sum- 
moned on the Sabbath before a court. So far was this 
consideration for them carried, that the municipalities were 
obliged to pay them money instead of corn and oil, which 
were regarded by them as impure. Indeed, when the delivery 
of these supplies fell on a Sabbath, payment to the Jews was 
required ate made on another day. Above all, they had 
perfect freedom in their religious observances. Wherever 





they dwelt together in sufficient numbers they had a syna- 
| gogue, or at least a place of prayer (a Proseucha, Acts 16: 13), 
| formed a distinct communion under chosen presidents, and 
exercised a large autonomy which, in consequence of their 
| salighous and national isolation from the heathen among 
| whom they lived, embraced not merely matters of religion, 


| but much besides. 

| All these Jewish congregations were most intimately con- 

| nected with each other, and with the center of Judaism, Jeru- 
salem. Every Jew, however far away he dwelt, regarded 





himself as a member of the chosen people, and strove to keep | 


the bonds of union fresh and strong. He paid yearly his 
temple tax, sent offerings and gifts to Jerusalem, and once, at 
least, in his life went up to visit the holy city and to keep the 
feast. The supreme council in Jerusalem sent annually the 
| calendar of festivals to the congregations of the Dispersion, 


| that they received information of all events which concerned 
| the Jewish people. 
| travelers, brethren often came bringing news of other congre- 

gations, and such guests were gladly permitted to speak in 
| the synagogues. brief, whether one of their congrega- 


from the other nations. If we would be convinced how unique 
this people was in history, if we would obtain an immediate 
impression of this, we need only recall the judgments of the 
heathen upon them, What marvelous tales concerning 
them were in circulation! Now they were said to have 
sprung from Mount Ida in Crete; now from lepers who had 
been expelled from Egypt. In the desert, when there was a 
great scarcity of water, an ass showed them a fountain; 
therefore they worshiped the head of an ass as God. Tacitus 
thinks that Moses, in order to make sure of the people, gave 
them new.customs contradictory to all the usages of mankind. 
“They deem profane what we hold sacred, and permit what 
we abominate.” To the Romans the commandments about 
food and fasting appeared ridiculous in the extreme. The 
prohibition of swine’s flesh was an inexhaustible theme for 
their wit. The Sabbath rest they could explain only by lazi- 
ness. Juvenal thus ridicules an idler : 
“His sire’s the fault, who every seventh day 
Neglected work, and idled time away ;” 

and Tacitus relates with entire seriousness: “Afterwards 
when inactivity became agreeable the seventh year (the Sab- 
batical) was also given up to idleness.” Particularly offensive 
was their worship without images, and their entire faith was 
to the heathen the acme of superstition and credulity. 
“ Oredat Judeeus Apella,” “A Jew may believe that,” sa 
Horace in order to characterize something wholly incredible. 

This wide-spread hatred of the Jews—to which countless 
bloody sacrifices were offered, especially during the Jewish 
war—was doubtless, to some extent, a consequence of their 
hatred of the heathen. They were treated with contempt 
because they themselves despised the unclean Gentiles. The 
Jew had a large self-consciousness. He looked upon himself 
as a member of the elect people, who possessed, in contrast 
with the blind heathen, a divine revelation. This self-con- 
sciousness was intensified by his Messianic hopes. He was 
destined, he believed, soon to receive the dominion of the 
world, and he made no reserve of this expectation even 
when face to face with the heathen. The less its depressed 
and enslaved present harmonized with this hope for the 
future, the more absurd must it have seemed to the proud 
Roman that this filthy race of beggars should dream of such 
things. We need only glance at the writers of the Empire 
to meet everywhere witticisms about the circumcised Jews. 
Wherever the Jew went or stood he was encompassed by 
pagan ridicule. In the theatre, he was the object of coarse 
sallies, which were sure to call forth laughter; on the street 
he had frequently to endure brutal abuse. 

Hatred and contempt might well be increased by the fact 
that the heathen could not be insensible to the wide and pro- 
found influence which the Jews were exerting. Seneca says 
of them, “the vanquished have given laws to the victors.’ 
At a time when the old gods no longer satisfied the heathen, 
when so many longing spirits, anxious for happiness, were 
seeking peace by foreign gods, and secret doctrines and expia- 
tions, how attractive must Judaism have been! Here Mono- 
theism, which wise men taught as an esoteric religion for the 
cultivated, appeared as a religion for the people ; here was a 
spiritual cult infinitely superior to the wild, and often 
immoral, heathen cults; here was a revealed word of God; 
here were offerings and expiations.—From Uhihorn’s Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism. 





CHARITY IN THE Earty Curistian Cuurcu.—“ Be- 
hold Christ himself,” says Cyprian, “in your captive breth- 
ren, and redeem from captivity him who has redeemed us 
from death. Snatch from the hands of the barbarians him 
who has snatched us from the grasp of the demon, and pur- 
chase with money the liberation of him who purchased us 
with his blood.” To such appeals no Christian could con- 
tinue insensible. The heroism of charity was sometimes 
carried so far that freemen offered themselves to serve instead 
of the captives. Such was the fervor of the love of the 
brethren; but charity must not confine itself within these 
limits, it must embrace all mankind, and seek the good of 
every fellow-creature. Thus when cruel epidemics ravaged 
Carthage and Alexandria, the Christians were ever foremost 
at the bedside of the dying, never asking whether those 
whom they thus tended had not been among their persecutors. 
While terror reigned in the desolated villages, as their in- 
habitants were stricken down in multitudes, and the unburied 
dead were spreading death in the air, the proscribed Chris-, 
tians were the only helpers. “If we show kindness only to 
our own,” says Cyprian to his brethren, “we shall be no 
better than the pagans and the publicans. We, as Christians, 
are called to return good for evil, and to pray for those who 
persecute us. Since we are the children of God, let us be 
like him in compassion.” The Christians of Alexandria 
showed themselves no less devoted during the plague which 
broke out in their city. Many of them paid with their life 
for the courage with which they braved the epidemic by the 
bedside of their worst enemies. When charity has reached 
this height of self-abnegation, so that it can rise above all 
private enmities and national distinctions, it is truly a reflec- 
tion of the divine and perfect love. It embraces in its pit 
all who are embraced by the infinite compassion, and it is 
truly human, because truly divine. The old selfish, exclu- 
sive principle is utterly subdued. When Cyprian contrasted 


| the parsimony of the church with the largesses of the world 


| 


| been so eagerly followed, c 


to its prince, who had shed no blood for his subjects, nor 
won heaven for them, he used a rhetorical license to move 


: ’ on | the Christians to greater liberality; but he knew that the 
communicated to them important decisions, and took care | 


| so-called sacrifices of the pagan world were made to its own 


“4 | evil passions, and cost it very little, and he could not deny 
Since the Jews as merchants were great | 


that in that city of Carthage, where his noble example had 
ity had appeared as a heaven 
vision upon an accursed earth.—From De Pressensé’s Early 


Years of Christianity. 
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Breakfast for Two. Illustrated 


By Joanna H. Mathews. 16mo, pp. 


296. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.8. 

Red-letter Days. By Frances Ridley Havergal. @2mo, pp. 2%. New 
York; Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 8 cents. 

Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jr. (English Men of Letters.) Il2mo, 
pp. vill, 177. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

The Pastor: Pastoral Theology. By the Rt. Rev. Gregory Thurston 
Bedell, D.D. i2mo, pp. 607. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Graded Problems in Arithmetic and Mensuration. By 8. Mecutchen, 


A.M. (New American Series.) 


Philadelphia: J. H. 
Butler & Co. 


16mo, pp. 232. 


The Tapestry Room: a Child's Romance. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus 
trated by Walter Crane, 16mo, pp. ix, 237. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Preacher and Homiletic Monthly. 
October, 1878—Se ptember, 1379. 
& Co. Price, $3.00, 


Edited by I. K. Funk. 
8vo, pp. 724. New York: 1. K, Funk 


A History of Our Own Times, from the accession of Queen Victoria to 
the Beriin Congress. By Justin McCarthy. Vol. I. 1l2mo, pp. 559. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


The Decline and Fall 6f the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With 
notes by the Kev. H. H. Milman. (New edition.) Vol. 1. 16mo, pp. 
626. New York: American Book Exchange. Price, 50 cents. 


The Jews; thelr customs and ceremonies, with a full account of all their 
religious observances, from the cradle to the grave. By the Rey. E. 
M. Styers. 16mo, pp. 112. New York: R. Worthington. Price, $1.00. 


A Handbook to the Bible; being a guide to the study of the Holy Serip- 
tures, derived from ancient monuments and modern exploration. 
By F. R. Conder and C. R. Conder, R. E. Illustrated and with maps. 
ie pp. xviii, 489. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. Price, 

25. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Frances Ridley Havergal: The Last Week. 32mo, pp. 47. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


SirJohn. By the author of Anne Dysart. (Franklin Square Library.) 
to, pp. 6. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 15 cents. 


Queen of the Meadow. A novel. By Charles Gibbon. (Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, pp. 63. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 15 
cents, 


New York: 


The Greatest Heiress in England. A novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 8 New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Nell, On and Off the Stage. A novel. 
Square Library.) 4to, pp. 57. New 
Price, 15 cents, 


The Munster Circuit: tales, trials, and traditions. By J. R. O’Flanagan. 
Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 53. New York: Harper & 
cothers. Price, 15 cents, 


y B. H. Buxton. (Franklin 
ork: Harper & Brothers. 


weet Nelly, my Heart's Delight. A novel. By James Rice and Walter 
Besant, (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 23. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Price, 10 cents. 


Prayer-Meeting Manual; or, Themes and Thoughts for Social Worship, 
adapted to each week in the year. By Alfred Nevin, D.D, 1smo, pp. 
68. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


Temperance and Legislation, An address delivered at a conference in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, November 3, 1879. l2mo, pp. 2. 
New York: National Temperance Society. Price, 10 cents. 


Questions on the Sunday-schoo!l Lessons In the Gospel according to 

Matthew ; January—June, 1880, Prepared for the use of the Congre- 

ational Church in Burlington, lowa, by the pastor, the v. 
William Salter. 18mo, pp. 52. Burlington, lowa: James Love. 


Memoirs of Madame de Remusat; 1802-1808. Edited, with a preface and 
notes, by her grandson, Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. Jobn Lillie. Part I. (Franklin Square 
Library.) dio, pp. 37. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 10 
cents. 


How to Learn Short-hand: The Stenographic Instructor; an improved 
system of short-hand writing, arranged specially for the use of those 
desirous of acquiring the art without the aid of a teacher. By Arthur 

. Baker. Oblong 16mo, pp. 43. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co. 
Price, 25 cents, 
MUSIC. 

Songs from the published he go of Alfred Tennyson; set to music by 
various composers. Edited y W. G. Cusins. With a portrait, and 
original illustrations by Winslow Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Freder- 
icks, and Jessie Curtis. 4to, cloth, pp. xii, 224. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $.00. 





Among modern poets, Mr. Tennyson has been notable 
for the large number of his lyrics which have been set to 
music by well-known composers. But not even Mr. 
Tennyson has hitherto been paid such a compliment as is 
now offered in the large and attractive volume entitled 
Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson, It 
contains the words and music of forty-five of the laureate’s 
songs, old and new; the music being by thirty-seven 
composers. Nearly all of the music consists of new 
work written for the present volume. Of the various 
pieces, some are solos, others duets, and a few part-songs. 


The collection as a whole must be called a disappointing | 


one. Although it contains songs by such celebrated and 
competent writers as Benedict, Blumenthal, Macfarren, 
Barnby, Goldschmidt, Raff, Liszt, Gounod, Hullah, Saint- 
Saéns, Sullivan, and Tours, the impression it leaves, after 
careful study, is that it represents the accuracy, rather 
than the ability, of the prevailing British school of har- 
mony. Many a world-famous piece of music shows far 
leas knowledge of the laws of musical composition than 
is evident in some of the least meritorious of these songs. 
But mere technical excellence does not atone for the 
general helplessness and weakness of these highly finished 
studies. To do something unexpected, to avoid the 
beaten track in one way or another, seems to be the con- 
stant desire of the writers. Those songs which are the 
most satisfactory are the ones which are the most natural. 
Simplicity, sincerity, and humanity are qualities that 
should unite to form a good song, whether in words or 
music. Mr. Tennyson himself, as a lyrist, finds a good 
deal of difficulty in showing a union of these qualities ; 
and these composers are still farther from so doing. 
When, as in Sir Jacques Blumenthal’s Sweet is True 
Love (song 18), or Arthur Sullivan’s Edward Gray (song 
43) the human element is joined to the highly artistic, 
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the beauty of the product is apparent at once. The accom- 
panying illustrations, by the American artists Homer, 
Reinhart, Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis, are ambitious, 
| and in some cases strong and pleasing. The large portrait 
| of the author is not good enough to be presented here; 
| later photographs were easily accessible, and ought to 
| have supplanted the mild and rather sheepish face here 
|shown. A serious omission, which renders the table of 

contents almost useless, is the failure to number either the 
| pages or the songs. (4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 224. 
| New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $5.00.) 
| 
| 
} 








A passing evidence of the continual change that affects 
even the ancient covenant people appears in The Jews, 
| their Customs and Ceremonies, by the Rev. E. M. Myers. 
From the standpoint, apparently, of “moderate reform” 
in spirit, and “orthodox ” sympathy as to rites, the book 
gives a very general account of the customs—not the 
| dogmas—of the modern Jews, both in common life and 
public worship, adding from the author’s own public ad- 
dresses to show the meaning of the ancient ritual to a 
modern Jew—of like opinion. The outline given of a 
Jew’s life as such, “ from the cradle to the grave,” is very 
meager, though perhaps sufficient for a superficial view. 
The Jewish year is followed through month by month, 
with a very general description of the festivals observed. 
Here and there bits of history are taken in by the way, 
though somewhat mixed with tradition. In many respects 
great changes appear in comparison with the customs of 
past centuries. The work is by no means one of research, 
still less of exhaustive treatment; it appears to be drawn 
from the author’s own experience and observation, and 
thus has a genial warmth and life which make it very 
pleasant reading, and instructive to the general reader. 
For the practices of the earlier Jews, and the real signifi- 
cance among them of their ceremonies, much more is to 
be learned from Buxtorf or some of the older Jewish 
writers; for a complete modern view, the book needs to 
be supplemented from the Jewish prayer-books and cate- 
chisms, and even the Jewish newspapers. A very serious 
blemish is the transliteration of Hebrew words into 
Roman after the most barbarous pronunciation of the 
Ashkenazim; a pronunciation which originated in Ger- 
man and Polish inability to pronounce the shibboleths. 
An ordinary reader knows that ‘orah is the law, but what 
could he make out of Jowro? Jsrael he knows, but what 
is Yisroile? Talith, the fringed shawl, is familiar, but what 
is Zollis? Cohen, or priest, is not unknown, but what is 
Cowhine? And would that reader recognize the Sabbath 
in Shobbos? (12mo, cloth, pp. 112. New York: 
R. Worthington. Price, $1.00.) 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times has 
met with a real success in England. Mr. McCarthy is 
certainly not to be called a great writer, nor had his 
training and literary work been such as to promise 
well for an undertaking in the line of grave history. 
But he is unusually well informed on contemporary affairs, 
especially those relating to British politics; and in this 
work he has presented a modest and straightforward 
account of events which had really found less attention 
at the hands of previous historians than had the occur- 
rences of previous centuries. Of Mr. McCarthy’s work 
two volumes (of four) have appeared in London. These 
two volumes were published last year in a single number 
of Harper’s Franklin Square Library ; price, twenty cents. 
They are now issued by Harper & Brothers as the first 
volume of a two-volume library edition, in green cloth 
binding and neat typography. (12mo, pp. 559. Price, 
$1.25.) 


Under the title of Thoughts that Breathe, a Boston lady, 
Miss Emma E. Brown, has thought it worth while to col- 





| Dean Stanley. 


lect two hundred and seventy-three brief extracts, aver- 
aging in length about a page apiece, from the writings of 
Though his works are chiefly historical, 
they contain many passages of a more than special inter- 
est and application; and not a few of these will be found 
here. Asa theological guide, or as a storehouse of spir- 
itual suggestion, the book cannot wisely be used; its 
strength lies in a moral application of facts in history and 
biography. The Rey. Phillips Brooks contributes an in- 
troduction to the book, and Dean Stanley prefixes a word 
of address to young American readers. The proof- 
reading has been carelessly done, and the lack of an index 
is not excusable. (16mo, cloth, pp. 800. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





A new edition of that vigorous and effective temper- 
ance allegory, The Crystal River turned upon the Black 
Valley Railroad and Black Valley Country, has been 
published by D. Lothrop & Oo., of Boston ; with thirty- 





six woodcuts, and a sensible introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie. The book is written by the Rev. 
S. W. Hanks, the designer of the widely circulated and 
still popular and useful picture of the Black Valley 
Railroad. Both book and picture deserve wide circula- 
tion, as vigorous means for doing great good. If they 
are plain and homely, it must be remembered that they 
are addressed to plain drunkards as well as to fastidious 
“club-men.” In temperance reform, strong blows are 
more needed than any niceties of rhetorical refinement. 
(16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 217. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the numerous systems of short-hand published 
within the last fifty years, one or two are conspicuous 
for merit among a host of greatly inferior systems. To 
this latter class of inferior books must be assigned the 
little manual How to Learn Short-hand, by Mr. Arthur M. 
Baker. Its classification of vowels and consonants is 
incomplete and unscientific, and the facilities for abbre- 
viation are too limited. A system which has only onesign 
forsandz; f andv; kandq,; and g (hard), g (soft), 
and j, is decidedly behind the age. (Square 12mo, paper, 
pp. 43. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co. Price, 25 cents.) 


In a modest volume by the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Davenport, Iowa, are presented Thirty 
Sermons to Boys and Girls, The sermons cover a wide 
range of practical duties, and many of them are sug- 
gested by the chief anniversaries of the religious and sec- 
ular year. They are written in plain language, with a 
suitable fund of illustrative anecdote. The author only 
prints his initials—J. G. M.—on the title-page. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 154. Chicago: Western Sunday-school Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, 75 cents.) 

From his long experience as pastor and bishop, and 
from his work in the class-rooms of the theological semi- 
nary at Gambier, Ohio, the Right Rev. Gregory T. Bedell 
has culled the large body of useful helps on homi- 
letics and the pastoral charge, now presented in a volume 
entitled The Pastor. Though of chief value to Episcopal 
ministers and theological students, many of its sugges- 
tions may be used by others with equal advantage. (12mo, 
pp. 607. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Every teacher of mathematics realizes the necessity for 
the use of more problems for practice in the school-room 
than any text-book can well supply. Graded Problems in 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, by S. Mecutchen, A. M., meets 
this want with an abundant and well-graded collection of 
arithmetical problems and review questions. It is a part 
of the New American Series. (16mo, cloth, pp. 232. 
Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby’s Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, delivered at the Yale Theological Seminary 
the present season, are to be published by Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York, under the title of The Chris- 
tian Preacher. 





A curious illustration of American business enterprise 
is given in the publication of editions of the gratuitously 
distributed almanac of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.,, in eight 
different languages—English, French, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, Norse, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

In a pamphlet of sixty-eight pages, P. Garrett & Co., 
708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have published a 
Prayer-meeting Manual; or, Themes and Thoughts for 
Social Worship, by the Rev. Dr. Alfred Nevin, editor of 
The Presbyterian Weekly. Each week has a page to 
itself, with a text, a topical analysis of it, and a hymn. 


The Library Magazine, the convenient and inexpensive 
eclectic published by the American Book Exchange, of 
New York, which started as a monthly at the beginning 
of 1880, and later adopted a weekly issue, has now re- 
turned to the monthly form of publication. The January 
number is filled with an excellent selection of recent 
prominent articles from leading English periodicals. 
The price of the Library Magazine is one dollar a year. 


No less than sixty-five thousand copies have been sold 
of the London edition of the little pamphlet entitled 
Frances Ridley Havergal: The Last Week. It is written 
by her sister, Miss Maria V.G. Havergal; and gives a 
full account, in the form of a letter to the poet’s nicce, 
of the last days of the popular writer of hymns, together 
with mention of the touching burial serviges. The pam- 
phlet has been republished by Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York, price, ten centa. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 
Florida, state, at Jacksonville. ............ Neénnnconen March 4 
Connecticut, state, at New Britain........-..-.---- May 25-27 
ee May 30, 31 
SOWG, GARG; OF BIOS. TIOINIG oc cccdeccasecenesassce June 16, 17 
TOGIGMR, Bthbe, Ot WAEIO8 < oscc ciccsnees conscccte June 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville,_......--......-.----Aug. 3-5 
Now Jeracy, state, at Cam@en. 22. cecescecas accuse Nov. 16-18 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The day of prayer for Sunday-schools was noticed at 
the January meeting of the Brooklyn workers of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association on January 8. The 
new year opens auspiciously for the Sunday-school cause 
in foreign lands; religious liberty is more universal, and 
the desire for a more personal experience of religious 
truth is more widely spread. Among the various 
agencies employed in Sunday-school work abroad, none 
have been more efficient than the Sunday-school papers 
established in different countries by the Foreigu Sunday- 
school Association. This has been peculiarly the case 
with The Clild’s Paper, published in China. Mr, Farn- 
ham, the editor, writes: “‘When the welcome enclosure 
of £10 came by the last mail, my heart went up in grati- 
tude and praise to God that he had put it into your 
hearts to make this much-needed contribution. The 
Child’s Paper is the only thing of the kind published in 
the Mandarin dialect, and goes all over this great empire.” 
A friend, who has distributed the paper in the heart of 
China, writes: “I pity the poor boys of this land; their 
school-days are spent in real hard study of books that 
are neither interesting nor of much use, and all the other 
books they may get hold of, have, to say the least, an 
impure tone. I always feel a thrill of pleasure when I 
have the opportunity of giving them The Child’s Paper. 
A few days since, I gave a copy to the son of a man- 
darin, a boy about fourteen years old, and he ran off 
delighted to his father. Just as I had finished my even- 
ing meal at the inn, this mandarin sent me a most polite 
note, begging me for ten copies ;—unfortunately I did 
not have them. On another occasion I gave a copy toa 
bright boy at one of the landing-places on my way up 
the river. Coming down about three weeks after, I landed 


at this place, and found my little friend standing with his | 


father at his door. He tried in many ways to attract my 
attention, and was delighted when I recognized him. 
We hear of good from these little books in quarters 
where we least expect it.” “If the state of the funds of 
the Foreign Sunday-school Association will allow it, I 
beg for means to give this paper still more widely to 
those who have no Sunday-school, no Sunday-school 
teacher, and no Sunday-school book.” 


In Bombay, the Rev. E. 8S. Hume has one large Sunday- 


school divided into sixteen classes, with quite a thorough | 


organization. 
mission schools in different parts of the city. ‘“ Bom- 
bay,” he writes, “is an immense city, and there is a large 
amount of work to be done here. This work has grown 
on my hands, so that I need help in the matter of money, 
cards, and Bible pictures.” 


A new correspondent writes from Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, that Sunday-schools have been in existence in 
Holland for more than forty years. The writer, coming 
under the influence of Mr. Woodruff, was, in 1865, in- 
strumental in founding a Sunday-school union in Hol- 
land. This union has been most successful in organizing 
the Sunday-school movement throughout Holland. The 
International lessons have been used from the very 
first, and the schools are arranged under the class system, 
although it is often difficult to find teachers enough for 
this purpose. There are ten thousand Sunday-school 
scholars in Amsterdam, and a hundred thousand through- 
out Holland, in connection with the Sunday-school union, 
while there are in addition some forty thousand Sunday- 
school children not so connected. 

Mr. Rottmeyer, of Klasenberg, Hungary, reports that 
there are millions of children in Hungary, but very few 
Sunday-school children. No pastor has ever visited his 
Sunday-school, no teacher is willing to give up the time 
to help him, and he teaches the entire school himself in 
two different languages. There is great indifference: the 
government does nct oppose the work as in Germany, 
but the priests do; and the parents are generally ignorant 
and completely under the control of the priests, so that 
the children are kept away from the schools. 


In addition to this, he has five little | 


others have recently been started in northern Bohemia, 
but the indifference of pastors to the work is dishearten- 
ing. 

From Spain, Mr. Le Empeytaz writes that he has been 
able to open another Sunday-school in Barcelona, making 
in all seven schools at present under his direction in that 
city. A new evangelical work was commenced in Bilbao in 
March, and a Sunday-school is now to be inaugurated. 
The work is under the charge of Signor Marguez. 
couraging reports are also at hand from Messrs. Arm- 








| 


strong of Barcelona, Stewart of Lisbon, and Gulick of | 


Santander. Signor De Menzes, who is stationed in a 
densely populated portion of Portugal, has recently begun 
_ a new Sunday-school with eighty scholars. Another Sun- 


| day-school has just been begun under the care of Antonio 
| Martinez Castillo, of Reuss, at Point Damen Terra. 
From Italy, Mr. Lago Massini, of Florence, reports a 
largely increased attendance at his Sunday-school. The 
Sunday-school at the Ferette Orphanage is prospering, 
and Mr. Paschetto has opened a new and flourishing 
| Sunday-school at Milan. 


| A letter from Mrs. Escande describes the Sunday- 


' school work at Montevideo in the large school at that | 


| place, and in the nine annexed schools in the neighbor- 
| hood. The number of Spanish children who attend 
these schools is about five hundred, of English and 
American children about sixty, and of adults from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred. All the schools have 
reunions for the instruction of the Sunday-school 
teachers. ‘‘ There is actually,” the writer says, ‘‘no one 
in the church here, of any capacity or will, who has not 
some part in the work of the Sunday-school.” The 
Sunday-school at Buenos Ayres has about four hundred 
members. In the English division there are about forty 
adults, and in the Spanish division a larger number. 
The religious work of evangelization is prospering under 
the care of Mr. Thompson. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Berrien County, Michigan, will hold its first annual 


Sunday-school convention in St. Joseph, February 12 
and 13. 


—lIt is expected that during the coming summer a 
state Sunday-school convention for West Virginia will 
be held, possibly at Parkersburg, to organize the state 
in the Sunday-school work. An excellent committee has 
been appointed, and it is hoped that, before the year 
closes, it cannot longer be said that West Virginia is the 
only unorganized state in the Union. 


—Of the New England Sunday-school assembly, to be 
held in South Framingham, Massachusetts, next August, a 
correspondent writes: “The Sunday-school workers of the 
New England States have for some time felt that it was 
both desirable and expedient to organize a Sunday-school 
assembly, the sessions of which should be held at some 
central and convenient point, and which should become 
| to the eastern friends what Chautauqua is to the country 
The matter has recently assumed definite form 
|in the appointment, by the several state Sunday-school 

conventions of New England, of a joint committee, 
| authorized to take the necessary steps to secure the 
| object sought. A meeting of this joint committee was 

held at Worcester, Massachusetts, on November 12, 1879, 

at which there were present representatives from New 
| Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
;eut. Dr. Vincent also met with the committee, and 
| materially aided the work with which it is charged. An 
| organization was effected by the election of the Rev. O. §. 
| Baketel of Manchester, New Hampshire, as president ; 
and of Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield of Pawtucket, Rhode 
| Island, secretary. After a very frank and thorough dis- 
| cussion of the matter, the committee unanimously voted 
| that the proposed assembly was both necessary and prac- 
| ticable, and immediately entered upon the work of 
| preparation for it. As a result of the committee’s labors, 
| then and since, due arrangements have beer made, and 
the first session of the New England Sunday-school 
Assembly will be held at South Framingham, Massachu- 





| at large. 


Dr. Vincent will be the conductor, and will be assisted 
by the best talent that can be secured. This is the 
youngest of the family of Sanday-school assemblies, yet 
it brings to its planning and to its management the best 
results of all previous experiences in this line of work. 
It is in no sense a rival of any other similar organization, 


those advantages which distance and other obstacles have 
prevented them from fully enjoyirg hitherto. The pro- 
| gramme will include the best features of all previous 








setts, beginuing August 23, 1880, and continuing ten days. | 


| day in June next. 


| forit. Our Union does great good. It keeps the Sunday- 
but only seeks to place within reach of New England | 


to all who are engaged in this department of church 
work,” 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Otsego County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Associa- 
tion held its fourth annual session at Oneonta, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 9 and 10, 1879. The subject 


_of township organization was largely under discussion, 
En- | 


and pledges were made by several delegates to secure 
such organization at once. 

—The Pan Handle (W. Va.) Sunday-scnoo. Convention 
met at the Fourth Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Wheeling, on Wednesday, January 14. The Rev. 8. B. 
Barnitz, of Wheeling, presided. Hancock, Marshall, and 
Ohio counties were represented by reports from workers. 
The following were among the resolutions adopted: 

“That great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of libraries for our Sunday-schools ; that only those 
books should be introduced that are scriptural and cal- 
culated to lead the mind to Christ, and that we express 
our appreciation of the value of proper Sunday-school 
periodicals as a means of increased interest. 

“That we solemnly warn the children and youth of the 
Sunday-schools under our jurisdiction against the pre- 
valent vices of profanity, Sabbath desecration, disobe- 
dience to parents, idleness, and reading light and immoral 
literature. We would also earnestly warn them against 
the formation of an appetite for alcoholic liquors, and 
against the useless, expensive, offensive, and filthy habit 
of using that vile narcotic, tobacco, in any of its forms. 

“That we regard it as of paramount importance to foster 
the habit of beneficence in our Sunday-schools by afford- 
ing the children and youth an opportunity for frequently 
contributing to proper objects of beneficence.” 


—Mr. John G. Lane, state secretary of the New 
Hampshire Sunday-school Association, in his report to 
the last state convention, gives statistics as follows :— 
Whole number of schools in the state, 482; whole num- 
ber of schools reporting, 315; number of officers and 
teachers, 3,995 ; number of scholars, 36,777 ; total mem- 
bership, 40,990; average attendance, 20,891; received 
into the church, 608; number of schools continued 
through the year, 234; number of schools using Interma- 
tional lessons, 253 ; average size of all schools reporting, 
130. In regard to evergreen and mission schools, the 
secretary says: “The reports show that a large portion of 
the schools of our state hold their sessions twelve months 
of the year. This is as it should be. If the work is 
desirable at all, it is desirable all the time. Some report 
sessions for nine months, and a few six months. I ven- 
ture the statement that this fact is an index of the state 
of Christian activity in those places. While there may 
be some excuse for sparsely settled neighborhoods, yet 
the advantage to be gained by a continuous school the 
whole year more than compensates for the effort. Mis- 
sion schools are much needed in our state. There is 
hardly a township that has not its neighborhood where 
Christian workers may use the Sunday-school as a 
means to build up the cause of Christ. When our 
churches occupy this field as is their privilege to do, our 
number of conversions to report at this annual conven- 
tion will be much increased. The population of our 
state, a little more than three hundred thousand gives 
us a large field. While our population is less than 
that of Massachusetts, yet we have a wider territory, 
and a people alive to their interests, and ready, when 
the field is worked, to show results that shall not be a 
whit behind those who have been longer organized for 
the work. This department of Sunday-school work we 
commend to the county associations. It is legitimate for 
them to develop this field of Christian activity.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A correspondent in Ocean County, New Jersey, 
writes: “The week of prayer has been observed through- 
out the county, with good effect. A religious work 
commenced in the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
at Tom’s River, and spread throughout the church. About 
125 have professed conversion.” 

—Mr. Frank W. Willis, of Waterloo, Indiana, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Indiana Sunday-school Union, 
writes: ‘‘Our fifteenth Indiana Sunday-school convention 
will be held in this place, commencing the second Tues- 
We are already making preparations 


school army alive, and we secure a movement all along 
the line. We claim the oldest and best organization in 
our state. Our state work is taking shape and developing. 


| We expect good results. We have some counties (like 


_Mr. Clark, of Prague, Bohemia, reports that there were | assemblies, and will add such new features as may be | summer Sunday-schools) which think they ‘are not quick- 
till recently only five Sunday-schools in the land. Three | thought to be really helpful to the Sunday-school, and | ened unless they die,’ but we hope to resurrect ‘aem.” 
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—Many schools, at the last Christmas 


season, adopted the plan of giving instead 
of receiving holiday presents, Of an Epis- 
copal school in Washington, D. C., The 
Evangelical Churchman says: “ In lieu of | 
a Christmas tree, the rector of the Church | 
of the Epiphany, Washington, had what 
we think is much better and more in har- 
mony with the spirit and teaching of the 
festival of gifts. He had a carol service, 
to which all the children were encouraged 
to bring all they could to give to those 
poorer than themselves. The children 
themselves were the givers, instead of, as 
is customary, the recipients. The com- 
mon plan, especially pursued as it often is 
to excess, encourages the children to think | 
much of themselves, and rather develops 
selfishness than generosity. But this bet- 
ter way teaches them to think of others. 
Thus following the example of Him who 
gave himself for us, they become partakers 
of true Christian joy, and prove for them- 
selves the truth of his words: ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’” At the 
Hollond Memorial Sunday-school, Phila- 
delphia, the same plan was followed. The 
New York Evangelist says of the festival: 
“ All doubts were dispelled on Christmas 
morning, when the gifts came pouring to 
the platform in rapid succession. There 
were donations of money, toys, groceries, 
orders for tons of coal, turkeys, children’s 
dresses, subscriptions for a year in advance 
for periodicals and religious newspapers, 
comfortable rubber shoes, and a variety of 
things displaying an originality of thought 
and interest that was surprising. The 
money amounted to over $150, and the 
articles, in kind, represented at least $200 
more, making $350 of donations. The 
objects to which these gifts were applied, 
were very numerous. The Home for 
Incurables had more than half the money. 
The Presbyterian Orphanage was the next 
in favor for money, and had the largest 
share of toys and useful articles for the 
children, The Infants’ Home, needy 
members of the chapel, and many other 
objects and institutions, were remembered. 
Worthy of special mention were the gifts 
of Latin and Greek books to a young 
divinity student, a sled for Captain Pratt’s 
little Indians at Carlisle, and some canes 
from the Orphanage children to the Old 
Ladies’ Home.” The Sunday-school of 
the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, New York, also gave offerings 
to the Industrial School Association and 
the Orphan Asylum. These included gar- 
ments, materials for garments, provisions, 
orders for coal, books, toys, and money. 
The Christian Intelligencer says: “The 
pastor, the Rey. Dr. 8. 8. Mitchell, made 
a very appropriate and impressive address, 
warmly commending the scholars for the 
spirit of liberality evinced by them, and he 
assured them that they would receive a rich 
reward from the Master, and that they 
would ever experience the consciousness 
that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive; then, turning around, he called 
attention to the Christmas tree, which, he 
said, beautifully symbolized the character- 
istics of Christ in three respects: first, 
because it was ever green, and he, the 
blessed Saviour, was ever the same, always 
imparting his spiritual life in all its power 
and fullness, and never changing in his 
love for all. Second, the tree was laden 
with gifts; and so was Christ, for all that 
we have in this life to beautify our char- 
acters and our homes, and to make us 
happy, we owe to him. He is indeed the 
generous bestower of all our gifts. The 
third and last respect in which the tree 
symbolized the character of Christ was 
that some of the brauches hung so low 
that the smallest child cou!d reach them 
and obtain a gift. So Christ was adapted 
ta all conditions of life; the smallest and 





humblest could reach out to him and 
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obtain the blessings he proffers. The ser- 
vices were instructive, and the children, 
as Dr. Mitchell assured them they would, 
went away deeply impressed with the 
wisdom of bestowing rather than receiv- 
ing gifts in celebrating their Christmas 
festival.” 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. | 

—The executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school Association was 
in session in Philadelphia during the past 
week, Arrangements have been made 
through them with the Anchor Line by 
which round trips to England for the cen- 
tenary may be secured by delegates for 
$105; inside berths, coming and going, $90. | 

—The Church Times, of London, says 
that the committee of the Church of Eng- 
land Sunday-school Institute has received, 
through the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
intimation that Queen Victoria has con- | 
sented to become patron of the move- 
ment promoted by that committee, for com- 
memorating the establishment of Sunday- 
schools. 


-——The London Sunday-school Chronicle, 
the organ of the London Sunday-school 
Union, says of the observance of the Raikes 
Centenary, speaking with special reference 
to the share in it to be taken by the London 
Sunday-school Union: “A year which, we 
are sure, will be fraught with far-reaching 
and never-ending issues, has dawned; and 
we cannot too early, or too often, keep 
before us the subject of the great world 
celebration which will make this year so 
memorable. It will be of little use to wait 
until the actual days of celebration arrive, | 
in order to prepare for it; andstill less will 
it avail to suppose that its success will be 
assured by appointing committees and dele- 
gates, and then quietly waiting till the time 
arrives. A great deal has to be done before 
then, and every officer and teacher must 
take some part in the doing of it. In order, 
therefore, to insure that ends worthy of the 
aim are to be attained, we must settle in 
our own minds what the Centenary is for, 
what it is to be, what can we do to forward 
the movement, and how we expect it will 
affect us? Our readers know pretty well 
some of the main features of the public 
celebration, and for these the help and co- 
operation of Sunday-school workers every- 
where will be needed. The raising of a 
fund of at*least £25,000 must be a national 
movement, for the objects contemplated are 
national, not local nor metropolitan. Our 
friends of the Church of England Sunday | 





School Institute contemplate applying any | 
funds they may raise to the erection of a 
Memorial Building—a perfectly legitimate | 
and useful end. The Wesleyan Sunday- 
school Union and the Ragged School 
Union, doubtless, will have some worthy 
object for which tomake their appeal. But 
the committee of the Sunday-school Union 
have set in view the raising of a large sum 
of money, notnecessarily limited to £25,000, 
a large proportion of which will be used by 
way of loans without interest, for the erec- 
tion and improvement of Sunday-school 
buildings in all parts of the country. We | 
are happy to be able to publish a goodly list 
of places of worship, from which, through 
the kindness of ministers and deacons, col- | 
lections are promised. But this list will, | 
we trust, be considerably augmented from 
week to week, and this is one direction in 
which our friends may help. Let them 
bring the matter personally before the | 
churches with which they are connected, | 
and take the opportunity of explaining and 
commending the Centenary. To have a 
celebration worthy of the object, a strong, 
earnest—nay, even an enthusiastic—public 
opinion must be formed, and each one 
of us may do a good deal to form it. 
We purpose opening a column under which 
we shall be glad to publish hints, sugges- 





| the Board, both at home and abroad. At 
| home there are now twenty branch societies 


| meetings, large and small, have been held 


| every foreign field where the Board has 
| missionaries, there has been progress during 
| 1879. 





tions, thoughts, queries, and whatever may 
help the movement.” In the first publica- 
tion of this column, Mr. Fountain J. Hart- 
ley writes some hearty words, commending 
the movement. TheSunday-school Chroni- 
cle also publishes a list (mentioned above) 
of churches which have promised congre- 
gational collections for the Centenary 
Fund, either on the second Sunday in 
July, or on some moreconvenient occasion. 
The list includes seventeen churches in 
London, and sixty-two in the country. 
MISSIONS. 

—The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held in the First 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, Jan- 
uary 13and14. There was a large attend- 
ance both days, and the proceedings were 
ofinterest. The Secretary’s report contained 
an encouraging statement of the work of 


and four conference associations, each com- 
prising other smaller organizations, two 
branches having been formed the past 
year ; so that there are now connected with 
the Board, 865 auxiliary societies and 560 
mission circles for the children, making a 
total of 1,425 societies, of which 104 have 
been formed the past year. Hundreds of 


during the year, in many of which there 
has been a systematic study of mission 
fields, the manners, customs, and needs of 
the people, and what has been done for 
them. There has been a special movement 
among the younger women in many 
churches, and success has also been 
achieved in interesting the children. The 
bureau of exchange has furnished over 
1600 letters and papers for different soci- 
eties, and its secretary has attended ten 
branch meetings. The magazine published 
bythe Board, Life and Light for Woman, 
has increased its circulation 1,100 copies, 
has been enlarged, and has closed the year 
without debt. The Missionary Echoes, 
for children, published in connection with 
the Well Spring, reaches many homes 
where no other missionary periodical is 
taken. The work abroad is hopeful and 
progressive. There gre now under the care 
of the Board seventy-five missionaries, 
eighty-five Bible readers, and twenty-one 
boarding-schools, besides five “homes” for 
higher education, and sixty-seven village 
and day schools. Fourteen missionaries 
have been sent out during the year, all but 
four going for the first time. In almost 


More women have been received 
into the churches, and the desire for female 
education has increased, so that many of 
the boarding-schools have been  over- 
crowded, necessitating new buildings in 
several instances. There has also been a 
gain in the number of village schools and 
Bible women. The report of the treasurer 
gave the receipts for the year as $73,792. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. E. S. Wagoner, the efficient State 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Sunday- 
school Association, has resigned his posi- 
tion on account of business engagements. 





—Dr. Edward Eggleston is now in 
Europe, having been obliged to give up 
for the present all literary and pastoral 
work, in consequence of the state of his | 
health. 

—Mr. William Johnson is now engaged 
in evangelistic work in Cleveland, Ohio, | 
working in the Tabernacle. He is helped | 
by the Protestant ministers of the city, and | 


his work is successfully going on. | 
—Mr. 8S. M. Sayford, Secretary of the | 
Young Men’s Christian Association of | 
Syracuse, New York, has become state 


secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 


Associations of Massachusetts, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 

—The Rev. E. H. Brown, secretary for 
colored work of the International Commit- 


| tee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 


has begun his winter work in Richmond, 
Virginia, and intends to visit all the lead- 
ing cities of the South. Mr. T. K. Cree 
also left for the South on January 26, and 
will prosecute Young Men’s Christian 
Association work in its chief cities. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 20 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


CovucHs AND CoLps are often over- 
looked. A continuance for any length of 
time causes irritation of the Lungs or 
some chronic Throat Disease. ‘‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches’’ are an effectual CouecH 
REMEDY. 


CuHURCH FURNISHING.—Paine’s Furni- 
ture Manufactory has recently furnished 
the Baptist Church, Arlington, Mass. ; 
First Parish Church, Needham; Phillips 
Church, South Boston; Presbyterian 
Church, Danville, Va.; Williams Street 
Baptist Church, New Bedford ; Congrega- 
tional Society, East Lyme, Conn.; Trini- 
tarian Congregational Church, Malden; 
Union Church Sunday-school, Columbus 
Ave.; Warren Ave. Baptist Church, Boston. 

Paine’s establishment manufactures 
Church and Sunday-school furniture on a 
large scale, reducing the cost very materi- 
ally. A complete illustrated price list is 
furnished at the office of the manufactory 
on Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF EFLOCUTION AND 
Oratory, M16 and 1418 Chesinut Sweet, Phfla- 
delphia. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the general student of higher Englisn. Chartered. 
Grants dipiomas and degrees. Nineteen teachers and 
lecturers. Sp«cialists in all the departments. P:omi- 
nence given to conversational culture. Next term 
opens February 2d. Seventy-page catalogue furnished 

upon application. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. 


~ BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution.in all its departments, taught by com- 

etent instructors. Fulicourse two years (:bree hours 

jaily, five days in the week): shorter course of ONE 

YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For cir- 
culars, apply to R. RAY MOND, Principal, 
lbomerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARVIN COLLEGE. 


This splendid propety is now offered for sale on easy 
terma. cuted in the gardenspot of the great State 
of Texas, in a fast growing town. It presents a rare 
opportunity for building up one of the vest schools in 
the State. For particulars, address H. W. Graber, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

OHN B. GOUGH on Temperance. His three best 
¢@ lectures in pau:phiet form of96 pp. Price, 25c. Every 
temperance worker should have it, American Tem- 
perance Speaker, containing 9% pp. of readings, recita- 
tions, and dialogues. Price, 25c. Either of xabove mailed 
on receipt of 25c. Both pamphlets will be sent to one 

dress on receipt of 40c. Postage stampstaken. Tem- 
perance pub.ications at lowest prices. Address Amer- 

can Temperance Publishing House, 29 Rose St ,N. Y. 
(CROLL and FERV AUTOGRAPH ALBUM for lic 
\-O 48 page book. Illustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern 
Leaves, Moitoes, Birds, etc., in Colors. 12 fur $1. post- 
aid. 49album guotutions given free with each album. 
tampstaken. Namepaper. J. F’. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
&c.. &c,, will be mailed on recei 

e IIRE 








two 3 cent stamps, to any address, by writing to C. K. E c 

Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ope COPLES FREE! Toany Sunday-school worker 
who will send us their address we will mail ten 
goples of a splendid chiidren’s pa ver, free. Adoress 
J.S. OGILVi« & Co., Publishers, 29 Rose St.. New York, 


1 E AT viy F } | ORGANS $30 upwards; 
A GR OF ER ¢ @ PLANOS $125 upwards, 
not used a year, geod as news; warrantek. NEW 
PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY LOW 


prices for cash. Catalogues mailed. Horace Waters & 
Co., 825 Broadway, cor.12St.,N.¥. P.O, Box, 3530. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
A practicalroad machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
most healthful of outdoor sports. It 
augments three-fold the locomotive 
ower of any Ordinary man. Send 
sc. stamp for 24 page catalogue,whh 
WA price list; or, 10c. for catalogue, price 
yy list, and Bicycling World. 
THE POPE M’FG CO. 
94 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





BE the Order of Service found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 
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Important, Critical and Popular 
Helps for the S. S. Lessons. 


i. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED 


POPULAR COMMENTARY 


ON 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


COMPRISING: 
THE GOSPELS OF 
MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE. 


By Prof. som, hs SCHAFTF, D.D., 
{EW B. RIDDL E, D.D. 


Illustrated os ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN- 
GRAVINGS ON WOOD, ten of them full page; one 
steel engraving, and three full- page maps and plans. 


lvol.,royal8vo. Clothextra. Price, $6. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, 
Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 


Vol. 1. MATTHEW, MARK, 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. — Wm. 
Lord Archbishop of gee I k. 





and LUKE. 


Thomson, DD., 


ST. MATTHEW AND MARK.—H. Longueville 
Mansel, D.D., late Dean ot St. Paul's, and the Editor. 


8T. LUKE.—W. Basil Jones, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
David's. 


ROYAL Svo. $5.00. 
it. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers 
and Students, 


MATTHEW. With a General Introduction to the 
New Testament. By J. P. Lange, D.D. Translated, 
with additions, by Philip Schaff, D:D. 

lvol. 8vo. $5.00. 
IV. 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON THE 

EARTH ; Considered in its Historical, Chrono- 

logical, and Geographical Relations. By 


Samuel J. Andrews. lvol. 8vo, cloth. $3.90. 

“ Taken as a whole, I know of no attempt at har- 
monizing the accounts of the Evangelists into a con- 
tinuous chronological narrative, that upon the whole 
is so satisfactory as this. I would con dently recom- 
mend it to students of the Scriptures, to teachers of 
Bible classes, and to clergymen, asa valuable accom. 
pe — nt to the study of the Four Gospels of Christ.’ 
Prof. W. @. T. SHEDD, D.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

“This work is by far the most complete, trustworthy, 
and satisfactory 
upon the life of Christ, that has ee in the Eng- 

sh language.” vorth American view, 

“ There is no book on the subject, in English, so well 
adapted both for purposes of nstruction and for pri- 
vate reading.” — Princeton Quarterly rie Ww. 

*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
*Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The World’s Great Poets. 


Very beautiful editions of the World’s Great Poets, 
and cheap beyond all comparison with any similar 
books ever printed. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
glossary and index to characters. 
postage, 13 cents. 

DANTE'S HELL, PURGATORY AND PARADISE. Trans- 
lated by Cary. 462 pp., cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

MILTON’s PoETiIcaL WorKs, with sketch of his 
life. 562 pp., cluth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

WORKS OF VIRGIL. Translated by Dryden. 400 pp., 
cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 

OTHER Works to follow soon. 
When you write, mention this paper. 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New Y ork] 


Good Words, 
My Paper, Good Cheer, 
Old and Young, 


Published by the Christian at Work Publishing Co. 





1105 pp. with 
Cloth, 75 cents; 


Catalogue free. 





Prices Reduced 


* 


QUALITY IMPROVED. 


Be sure to examine these Sunday-school 
Papers before ordering elsewhere. 


Samples free on application to 


E. 


HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 3918, New York, 


Reduction in Price. 


Paper covers . 





. 35 cents. 


Cloth ,, oe ogg 
NMAC DION ERO) Address 
— AND . HOWARD GANNETT, 
ILLUSTRATIONS) 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will obl’ge the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, ly stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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poorer paper, or less of it,—on the contrary 


before in all of its departments. 


paper. 


rate. Twenty te: whers can 


Any person who has never 


It is now the cheapest weel 


increased circulation is 


Here are the New Rates,—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. 


SU NDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











£ Voto Vheots 


ced price of The Sunday FF Ds. oom Times puts that paper within the 


cly paper of its size 


and character in the United States. It gives 832 large pages (11x16 int hes) of reading matter 
a year, or over eight pages fora cent at its lowest club rate: It costs less than two cents a 
week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking 
othe r publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they 
could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate » he retofore for 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. ‘Now the price for twenty 
| copies, or over, is $1.00 for ea h paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 


large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 


sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a 


, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 


From 5 to 9 copies, 


in a package to one: address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies,in a package to one address, $1.25 
each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one adi , $l 00 each. No charge for post- 
age. Subscripti yng will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. While the papers 
for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 
subscription be accomp: unied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 


Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 
be supplied for three months for five dollars, 

been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 
on trial every week te three months for twenty-five cents. 
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These publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School Times. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a: 


on matter, a colored map, 


hs at the yearly 
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Da 


page book, has now become 


beautiful illustrative 


utions throughout the United States and Canada 
cial edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 
For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. 


The Reduced Price will enable any school to use it. 


It will be sent by mail at 


Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, ono year, 
20 dollars ; single copies (one quarter), 5 cents each ; 
address, for one school, J8 dollars per hundred, a year; 
address, for one school, 76 dollars per hundred, a year. 


200 copies or over to one 
400 copies or over to one 
Sub- 
Send 


No charge for postage. 


rate, Send for specimen. 


n Leaf if something cheap and good is wanted. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keep this for reference. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK CAS 
CHEAP FOR CASE. 








6 feet. When folded, occupies a space of only 2x3 feet 


INCORPORATED 3 mo. 22, 1865. 


PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, 
intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
Liberality and to its 


members. ative management. 


accommodation 
Conser 
Strict business methods. 

intelli- 


Apply 


Gentlemen of address and 


| 
| gence wanted to act as agents. 
to the Company. . 


tothe Company. 
ON ONE: LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Opening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The § 
Quarterly for the present quarter, 
prated on one leaf. 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies, 
Sent by mail without cost, of postage to the 
purchaser. 





cholars’ 
and are 
They can be used in any 


Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, 
“HAVE YOU Prayer Meeting Manual 


| Containing a Theme, with References, Thoughts, and 
an appropriate Hymn for each week inthe year. 64 
es. Price, 10 cts., or $1.00 per flozen, Malled free. 
GARRETT & GO,. 708 Chestnttt St. Philadelphia, 
Pas or pet Re munday school Union 


One HILL'S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made of well-seasoned Black W nings. 


Ade iress, 


| cially for use without the aid of a teacher. 





Length, 12 feet; potent, 
EVER BEE N USEL ). 
THE CHRISTIAN . NION, New York Cc a 


Acme Library of History. 


The works of the great authors whose writings have 
themselves become a part of history, and are associated 
in the minds of all with the nations whose story they 
narrate. In typography, form and binding, and econ- 
omy of cost, the acme of the artof bookma cing 

MILMAN’S GIBBON’s Rome. In 5 vols., cloth, with 
very fullindex. Price $2.50; postage, 40 c ents. 

MACAULAY’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, In 8 vols., 
cloth, elaborate index. Price, $1.50; postage, 24 cents. 

OTHER Works in this series will be shortly an- 
nounced. Catalogue sent free. When you write, men 
tion this paper. AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


HE TRUTH. 
By CHARLES J. GUITEAT, Theologian. 

Boston Trenscript: ** This book is well written. Te 
author believ.s that the second coming of Christ 
has already taken place, and that it occurred at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. This is the prin- 
cipal theory advanced, and Mr. Guiteau labors yery 
hard and very ingenious’ y to prove it correct.” “Bos- 
ton Congregationalist : * This book commends itself to 
us by its earnest s y wie and high purpose of enlighten- 
ing the world.” ‘ostom Home Journal: “ Mr. Guiteau 
wields atrenchant pen.” 

This book is full of new and tmportent ideas. It 
shows that there was a judgment at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that there will be another judgement 
at the end of the world. when Christ will judge the 
race from his throne in Heaven. 

Mailed. post-paid, in fine cloth, for $1. 


Guiteau. & Co., Congregational House Boston, Mass., 


NEW 8S. 8S. BOOKS. 


HUGH TEMPLAR’S MOTTO. 
LADY ROSE. 75 cents. 
THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 
FROM JUNE TO JU NE. 
Tllustrat ed. $ 
« thought ‘ful story for young ladies. 
BREAKFAST FORTWO. A delightfal and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanns a H. Mathews. i6mo, $1.25. 


Dd. LOTHROP & CO, , Publishers, 


Hubbell’s Sunday-school | Helps. 


New and cages ved Record Book for Superinten- 
dents and Secretari« 
Im proved C lass ( ards in class envelopes, 
months, 
Library Cards and Record Book. Samples and 
explanations sent free on receipt of address 
CHA 


Ss. 4 HUBBELL, New Haven, Conn. 


Will hold 609 volumes. 





75 cents, 


75 cents. 


3y Carrie A. Cooke. 16mo. 


__ Boston: 


Lasts six 


TO LEARN SHORTHAND.—An improved sys- 
tem of shorthand writing, arrang-d espe- 

The latest, 

simplest, and most practical. = a M. BAKER. A 

compleve instructor. Only 25c. ail. 
paper, and address 8. R. WELL g vx CO., 
Bs 37 Broadway, New York. 


cution and Oratory. 


post -paid: paper, 35c; cloth, 75c, J.W.SHOEI AKER 
& CO,, Nos. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dealers in Blocutionary Pub! jeations. 


Rastty's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington. 7. 


Publishers, 


Elocutionist’s Annual(No. 7 ) 
20 pages. Latest Readings 
Dialogues, etc. Published 
by National School of Elo- 


Name this | 


Life and Words of Christ. 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. Price reduced from 
"s to 50 cts.; beautiful type, neat strong cloth bind- 
ng; postage, 8 cents. 

“Profoundly intoresting — marvelously 

Albany Evening Times. 

“It is fascina ing reading.”— Boston Commonwralth, 

“The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel of 
cheapness.” —Portiand Christian Mirror, 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarty in style, earnestly devout in feel- 
ing.""—London Literary World. 

“Ttisawork of profound learning.” 

"ork. 

“Simply indispensable to students of gospel history.” 
Br itish Quarterly Review. 
| “A work of gigantic industry, of the highest liter- 

ary rank, and breatving the spirit of true faith ia 
| Christ.”— Dr. Delitzsc A, the CLinmentator. 
| “Tt seems to me among books a pearl of great 
price, and a man might wx in sell a thovsand others to 
pecome possessor of this one.” —Jirriet Beecher Stowe. 

“s Will inst when we have all passed away—is by far 
the best.”—Rev. C. 11. Spurgeon, 

‘The most interesting book we have ever read on 
the subject.’’—Churchman, New York. 

* The best book that has ever appeare don the sub- 
ject.” — The Homilist. 

**A more therough, careful, and exhaustive work 
we have never read."— Baptist Magazivv 

“ Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable.” -Harper’ s Maga- 
zine, 

‘A neat volume, good enough type, handsomely 
bound,’ Christian Standard and Home Journal, 

‘It is amazingly cheap, and far the best life of 
| our Lord.” —Zion's Herald, Boston, 

Address with order, or for catalog me 
pe aper when you write, AME 

, Tribune Building, New York. 


Which i is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 
“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 
The special style to which he refers is 

No. 192. Price $10. 

KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St, 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel phiaj 

75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St. 
~hicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AGENCY, 
608 ARCH STREET. 


5 exes 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE, 


cheap.”’— 





-Archbishep of 


and mention 
RICAN BOOK EX- 

















PEARLS IG CENTS. Gems 8 CENTS 


LEAFLETS 12 CENTS. 


BIBLE VERSE 





| INDICATOR 


Addres 
Iw ARD GANNETT 
5z Bromfield St., * Boston 





25 cents per md 





Mass. 











: = rw 7 
| Magic L 
| agic Lanterns 
from $1 to 800 each. Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera 
Glasses, Field Glasses, stereoscopes, Graphoscopes, 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses. Thermomete rs, Barometers, 
Drawing Insirumenis, Globes, Air P umps, Galvanic 
Batteries, etc. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.,, 


__ 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“SCROLL SAWYERsS. 


This Three-shelf Bracket design 
size 13x21 and over 300 minature designs 
for Scrool Sawing will besent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the names 
and addresses in full of the two most 
activescroll sawyers known to you,and 
the name ofthis paper. Price of pattern 

one, lsc. Or send two stamps for illus. 
catalogue of scroll-saw goods. I offer 
inducements to purchasers made by no 
other house. Liberal discounts to the 
trade. A H. POMEROY, Hor.ford, Conn. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My. i SUNDAY SCHOOL Times. S weekly 
aa” ude postage. 








‘desire 
- 80 68 
time that he has recett 
at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal 
poubmeriptionn will will received for any portion of a 


we the pa _, rs for aclub must be sent in a pack- 
he publisher desires to have for 
aoe ty name 0 oe all the seemeen, He ——- 


made dany time to a club, at the 
h the club, as first . would be 
orized to ibe anew. Such additional sub- 
jons 2 ) cxpere at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered, The new aeeers to pay pro 
rata for the > time of their subscriptio 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to whith they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been 7 All addresses should include 
both county and sta’ 
Any person writing ‘to renew either a single or club 


sabscri ~. in connection with which his name has 
not be n known to the publisher will please 
[sa ve the 2 name of the 


n | whom the ror 
have heretofore been sen tet 


bacribers J4 to Sielece The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
to any address, 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER: 50 cents per y year, 
y eapertaten nts with 


This paper is designed to supp! 

pay in =e? line ne of — sp al work, to which teach- 

month ith! a mn bes t receipt t rie yn 

monthly, and w' gen on pt o ce, 
subscribers of 6 Times who are Pastors & Baportr. 


tendents ret “in the latter class os superin- 
tendenta, and faing in ofdepartments meetin a 
—* and who, when ordering it, nine thon top 


In dl your 1 to The Superintendents 

Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 

for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times, 








THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 
re 4 copies, one mon 


$ .60 
ONO YOAF.....0---- -2000---2---0-0------- 


7. 
Less than 100 ow Pg at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 








Escaren, appropriate music, etc., etc. 

0 copies one year or quarters)...... auane weve $20.00 
bingle bag f one year (four quarters) ...... ...... 2 
110 copl hree months (one quarter)............ 5.00 
B.ngle — _ (one quarter), each.................. .05 


es, OF over, to one address for one school, 
$18.00 per mg dred. 
400 co’ 


“ne oer "ieearen. 
a ons are taken for three or six monthsat the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. ©., will send The American Renday Be Schoo 
Times, post free, for a year, to any patrons n Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. vaper will be 
sold by all * ee, a = Ay ve ice twopence, 

as will also The Scho Quarterly, price fourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 


to one address, for one school, 





tion, whether for one time or more, a for the | 


months of November and December. during these 
months there being ala g° extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will 30 cents per agate line. Advertise- 
ments beginning early in the year, but running 
through November aud December, will be charged 
at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months. Itis believed that this uniform low rate, 
which makes THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timms the cheap- 
est advertising medium, by far. among the religious 
weeklies, will meet with the general approval of ad- 
vertisers. The rate for Reading Notices (bou is 
type, leaded) in the Business partment will be 
1,00 per counted line for each insertion, and for 
pecial Notices (solid agate) 49 cents per line for each 
insertion at any season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he directly 
violates the condition vpen which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and ‘th reby forfeits his 
right to the same. 
atters concerning Subecriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
___725 Chestnut at St., Philadelphia. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


UNDERS, WEST TROY, Y. 
Fifty 5 samme Se aibeninel Crurcu BELLS fe. CHIMES, 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc, Improved PaTENT 
MounTINes. Catalogues . Na agencies, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
cnools, Fire Alar ‘ms, Farms, ete. LLY 
WARRANTED atalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TI » Circinnati, O. 


MENEELY ¢ & F KIMBERLY, 


sasehalare a goety cot ny aS eH] 1 Special 
attention given to CHURCH RELLA. B@ jogues 
sent free to parties needing bells, 












A. J. WEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 
Silk and Gold B s, | $5 00 Each 
Use = Banners. =. - $10, $26, $5C 


Silk and Gold §. $. Banners, $5. 00 each 


Send f for ( Circ ular, 59) Carmine St. N.Y 


—PIANOS--ORGANS 








GANS 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. Ist-class in- 
struments. ail new, tor cash or installments; warranted 
years. Tilustrated catalogues free. Agents wanted. 
a WATERS, Agt., 28 West Mth St., New York. 


In orde ring “goods, or in making inquiry 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


OHURCH LAMPS | 


[Vol. XXII, No. 5. 











HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


Jouw D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
to your offer to new subscribers. 











Name 
| Post Office 


COUN) oncccncocdue cece asun sens ncen ccenenen snes cone cues cece neenenseeenaseseesn eset eouscece 











(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 


ONLY $1.25 MORE | 


Will secure a copy of The National Sunday School Teacher for 1880. The clear and 
analytical Class Outlines, the full and attractive Bible Readings, and the rich and sug- 
gestive Notes and Comments, make The Teacher one of the best helps in the Study, 
the Prayer Meeting, and the Sunday School. As a Superintendent 1: lately wrote us, ‘‘ The 
Class Outline alone is worth the price of the magazine. 
per year. Clubs of 5 or more $1.00 each. Sample free. 


_ADAMS, BI BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIONAL. THE 


“Musical Curriculum” 


JLAIRSVILLE (Pa) LADIES SEMINARY 
By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Fifty-eighth sem a session begins Feb. Ist, 
80, REV 
Leads all Improvements in the art of 


. R. EWING, Principal. 
OME SCHOOL FOR youNG LADIES. 
Music Teaching, 
It gces to work on the plan that pupils should not 


4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
sermon to H. Clay Trum at, Editor ef The And 
be made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechan- 
ical methods, which, while making the fingers supple, 
dwarf and warp the mental faculuies. The * MusicaL 


day School Times, and W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
CURRICULUM opens up the beauties of the 


eV 
Street, Philadelphia. For aramnes. address, 
MRS. 
earl 
theory of music, and gives the pupil glimpses of the 























Send for catalogue. J. w. Shoemaker, A.M., President. 


Schools and Families 


Supplied with competent Instructors wirnovr 
CHARGE. (Good Teachers furnished with positions. 
eats for m for stamp. 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

“eener for Schools and Teachers, 


J. A. BOGARDUS, ‘Principal. 
TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Chartered. Grants diplomas and de grees, Nineteen 
eachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the depart- 
ments. Conversational culture a prominent feature. 

science, while it teaches the ari he gradual devel- 

opment of the subject is fascinating; at every step 
something is gained, and that something is clearly de- 
fined anc exemplified. Whatever is of an abstract 
nature is continually reli. ved by the introduction of 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 


Next term opens Dec. l. Afternoon class now forming. 
progressing, furnish, also, agreeable relaxation. 


in its Printing Office; on the ground of awe 
good work at cheaper rates than can usually be 
obtained, provided there is no special hurry i in 
getting the work done. Samples and prices will 
e sent on application; also specimen copies ot 
the! SouTHERN WORKMAN,” an illustrated 
twelve-page monthly (adollar a year). Each 
issue contains a detailed account of the progress 
of the work for Indians at Hampton, as well as 
valuable correspondence from colored teach- 
ers in the South, discussions of the negro [= 
tion from a non-partisan standpoint, and 

of general interest. 


8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
Hampton, Va., January, 1880. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Or, 805 BROADWAY _N EW YORK. 








The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. 
Seward, is a valuable collection of 
Glees, Part Songs, Maile Quartets, etc., 
useful for Musical Societies, Singing 
Classes, Glee Clubs and all lovers of 
Song. 192 pages; only $9.00 per 
doz. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1. 





BIGLOW «& MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRi@ 


Lag Se 


Used by Lt the artists. Universally recom- 
nded by the Musical Protession, 





























PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of thebest Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


Wreath of Praise 


New §, 8, MUSIC Book 


25,000 to Cive Away. 


Or one Copy to cach Sans. sending name and loc: 
tion of his School, i losi ng Six Cents in stamps for 
mailing purposes lress ASA_HUL 


ot teak Ave.. New York, N.Y 
MUSIC. 


Mother’s We? ding | Ring. New 
Song.—W. D. ‘Thqenpeon. 35 cts. 





PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO OF THE Day. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 





We especially invite the attention of artists and 

amateurs to a test of this Organ as regards its peculiar 
| fitness for improvisation, Its ch: ive selection of sto 
makes it possible for the player to expees all the 
varied effects which can be produced on a large Pipe 
Organ by HEPPE. 


C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


| Cor. Sixth and Thompeon Streets, Philadelphia, 


Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











rgan he CINCINNATI Saline Side. “New sacred song. by W. Fariynne. 
ee | Ro pay ae Organ; 3 cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Ssannon. The prettiest 
the great O n in Plymouth Church, Brook- reverie in print. 60 cts. Oreratic French Lane ers. — 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every Porter. 35 cts. General Grant’s Welcome March, 

part of the country. ~Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waliz.—J. R. H. 40 


santo mai od on ‘ sceipt of price. 
E & WAL 
1113 Chesto ut Stree t, Pilindelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1 
We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
OR@AN (of pipes only), at {prices varying from $300 to 


cts. Any piece os 


oy) ad rds. 
Hv and UpWarl TEES, ORGANISTS, and others} ORGAN BEAT TY PIANO 
are invited to apply - us direct for all information | Ew UhuAne 2 Stops, @ set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
ODESCRIPTT CULARS and specifications fu New Plame Be ee gaan. eo: Neveyeper eat Proc. 
VECUR ands ns fur- ew ° 
nighed on ‘application. Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jereey.g | 


Regular price reduced to 81.25 | Not dead: 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THEIR ANGELS. 
[By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. ] 


“Their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.’ 





My heart is lonely as heart can be. 
And the cry of Rachel goes up from me, 


| For the tender faces unforgot 


| Of the little children that are not: 


Although, I know, 


They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way ; 

But life goes forward and will not stay, 

And He who has made it has made it right: 

Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight : 
Although, I know, 

They are all in the land where I shall g0. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grove-ground ; 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head ; 

And oh! I know 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 


only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my darling is turning gray, 


| That was golden once in the days so dear, 


Over for many and many a year. 
Yet I know—I know 

She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 

My bright brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 

Facing the world as a worker can; 

But I think of him now as I had him then, 

And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And so, I know, 

I shall have him where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father and into life : 

Back to his breast from the ended strife, 

And the finished labor. I hear the wor.l 

From the lips of Him who was Child aud Lord, 
And I know, that so 

It shall be in the Jand where we all shall go. 


Given back—with the gain. The secret this 
Of the blessed kingdom of children is! 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 


| I shall Jay my head on my father’s knee ; 


For so, I know, 
I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


| The world is troublous, and hard, and cold, 


Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
HE NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL Give the “Musical Curriculum” a care- 
INSTITUTE at Hampton, Va., solicits ful examination. 
iob, pamphlet, and book work, to give ‘empley- F a 
ean ts eeculeset yout whe are being trained Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. | 





| and no one asks, 


And men and women grow gray and old ; 

But behind the world is an inner place 

Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
And lo! we know, 

That only the children can see him so. 


VICES OF IMAGINATION. 


{from The Presbyterian Journal. ] 


The sins of the imagination are mainly 
those which contemplate the illicit induf- 
gence of natural and normal passions and 
appetites—the temptations to which como 
in upon the lines of legitimate and heaven- 
ordained sympathies. It is among the 
meshes of that which is legitimate—that 
which is forbidden, and that which is 
unforbidden—that the moral sense becomes 
involved, and moral purity is compromised. 
It is because men and women are led out 
into the field of temptation by some of the 
sweetest and strangest sympathies of their 
natures that they feel no alarm and appr 
hend no danger. It is because they entcr- 
tain no design to sin that they linger there 
without fes Oh, if this imaginary world 
of sin wk be unveiled—this world into 
which the multitude go unknown and un- 
suspected—to dream of delights unhal- 
lowed by relations that only may give 
them license, how would it be read with 
the blush of shame? 

This world of sense, built by the imagi- 

nation, how fair and foul it ix! Likea 
fairy island in the sea of life, says one, it 
smiles in sunlight, and sleeps in green, 
known of the world not by communion of 
knowledge, but by personal, secret discov- 


ery. The waves of every ocean kiss its 
feet. The airs of every clime play among 
its trees, and tire with the voluptucus 


music which they bear. Flowers bend 
idly to the fall of fountain, and be autiiul 
forms are wreathing their white arms, and 
calling for companions! ip. Out toward 
this charming island by day and by nigl.t 
a million shallops push unseen of each 
other, and of the world of real life left 
behind, for revelry and reward! The 
single sailors never meet each other, they 
tread the same my unknown of each 
other, they come back, and no one knows, 
where they have been. 


| Again and again is the visit repeated, with 


no absolutely vicious intention, yet not 
without gathering the taint of vice. If 
yod’s light could shine upon this crowded 
sea, and discover the secrets of the island 
which it invests, what shameful retreats 
and encounters should we witness—fathers, 
mothers, maidens, men,—children even, 
whom we had deemed as pure as snow, 
flying with guilty eyes and white lips to 
| hide themselves from a great disgrace. 











January 31, 1880.] 





There is vice enough in the world of 
actual life, and it is there that we look for 
it; but there is more in that other world of 
imagination that we do not see—vice that 
poisons, vice that kills, vice that makes 
whited sepulchers of temples that are 
deemed pure, even by multitudes of their 
tenants. Let none esteem themselves 
blameless or pure, who willingly and glad- 
ly seek in this world of imagination for 
excitements. 
where pure feet never wander, and all who 
would remain pure must forever avoid it. 
It isthe haunt of devils and damned spir- 
its. Its foul air poisons manhood and 
shrivels womanhood, even if it never be 
left behind in an advance to the overt sin 
which lies beyond it. 

It is in this field that Satan wins all his 
victories. It is here that he is transformed 
into an angel of light. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 
[Bishop H. B. Whipple, in The Spirit of Missions. } 


Christianity has nothing to fear. It is 
not a doctrine. It is a fact. It is the 
revelation of a Person, the Helper, the 
Friend, the Saviour of men. It reveals to 
men the truth that the Creator of the uni- 
verse is the everlasting Father. It may be 
that much of the hard, dry, mechanical 
materialism of unbelief is the revolt of 
men from a no less hard mechanical the- 
ology which lost sight of the Fatherhood 
of God, and which has so overladen the 
law of the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
human theories that bewildered souls might 
say, “‘They have taken him away, and we 
know not where they have laid him.” 

Our greatest comfort is in the faith that 
the ever-blessed Spirit is drawing Chris- 
tians together in the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ. This oneness in him is the con- 
dition of the subjugation and conquest of 
unbelief. It is a marvel to see how walls 


of prejudice and hedges of man’s building | 


are crumbling down. ‘True scholars in 
every communion are studying that mys- 
tery of eternity, the incarnation and atone- 
ment of the Son of God. Men who, in 
their hatred of Calvinism, were driven to 
deny the old faith, are finding the fruition 
of every hope in their faith in Jesus Christ. 
It is a blessed token of a deeper, truer faith 
when a Unitarian writes: “ What multi- 
tudes have found not only rest, but ever- 
lasting joy, at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
simply by giving themselves away to him 
in aneunbounded trust! What we wan 
in Christ we always find in him. When 
we want little we find little; when we want 


much we find much; but when we want | 
everything, and get reduced to complete | 


nakedness and beggary, we find in him 
God’s complete treasure-house, out of 
which come gold and jewels and garments 
to clothe us, wavy in the richness and 
glory of the Lord.” One of the largest 
ooksellers said recently: ‘“ There has been 
no time since our house was established 
when we sold so many religious books, 
never a time when so many thoughtful 
people were reading books about the great 
truths of Christianity.” 

Even within the Church of Rome there 
is a movement toward a _ broader and 
deeper life. In no portion of our country is 
that church as strong as in the northwest ; 
its strength comes wholly from immigra- 
tion. 
verts from Protestants. 


where it gains one from them. The 
Roman Catholic Church in America feels 
the pulsation of the tolerant spirit of the 
age. The people’s prejudices against 
heretics are destroyed by the love of Chris- 
tian hearts whose charities are-not hedged 
in by any creed. The clergy and the 
laity of the Roman Catholic Cuurch recog- 
nize the devotion, the love, and the faith 
of other Christians. The power of the 
Church cannot keep its walls of prejudiée 
against men whose lives show the fruits of 
the religion of Christ. 
infallible head of the church, Pius IX., 
declared in his letter to the Emperor 
William the validity of Christian baptism 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Monsignore Capel and 
other eminent Roman Catholic divines 
have reaffirmed a truth which underlies 
the very possibility of the reunion of 
Christendom. 

We need not goon. We admit all that 
the most devout can say of difficulty and 
danger. We have been saddened by the 
vaunting boasts and seoffs of unbelief; we 
lament over our slowness of heart, our 
halting steps ; we weep over the desolations 
of sin: but yet for all, when we look up to 
our King, he sends back the answer to our 
weary hearts, “The morning cometh.” 


It is a forbidden realm, | 


It makes no sensible gains by con- | 
It loses ten of its | 
own children to other religious bodies | 


Why not? The | 
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rE'S TIME SAVING 


S.S.LIBRARY | ECORD. 


A superintendent writes: My UWbrarian and one as- 
sistant say, 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTS 

LIBRARY BOOKS 

CAN BE CHARCED 

im SIA MINUTES 

PRICE, $1.50, 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
2 Bromfield St., Boston. 































Address, 





KANSA 


The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R.CO. 
have now for sale 



















TWO MILLION HES Zh 


on 
cially adapted to the 
Wheat Growing, f 38th 
Stock Raising, paral- 

lel, the 


Jf otheat and cold; 
J short winters,pure 
/ water, rich soil: in 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
A. §. JOHNSON 

Land Commissioner AT.&S.F.B ROO 

Topeka, Kansas. 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order, 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
Office and Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenue. : 
Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for Illustrated Ca‘alogue and Price-List. 


















| aM FERRY &C5 
2 , ATE QW ~~ ee) c 
| pune Desert sy 


— 


2a ae & 

Will be mailed rrer to all applicants, and to customers without 

ordering it, It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 

about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
ses, tc, Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


D, M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


HENDERSON'S 


Combined Catalorue of 


See0S“PrantS 


Sent free to all who apply by letter. 
Ester Hengerson & Ce 
35 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday &« 




















‘hool Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 


handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping th 
file complete. Address, 


| JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheet~-t Street, Philadelphia. 











| HIvEs, 
| Secriow HONEY-BOXES, all books and journals, 


For EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 

Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great 
Musical, Art, and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, 
Prague, Vienna, and other important cities omitted in previous excursions; also, London, Paris, Rome, | 
Naples, and the most picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the 
Scotch, Swiss, and Italian lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc. 
All tours include jirst-ciass travel, hotel accommodations, fees, ete. 
further particulars, address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


For prices, explanatory pampblet, and 
N. B.—A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best and 


heapest, arranged in connection with the Grand Sunday-school Convention in London. 


NNSYLVANIA 
Insurance Oo., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 182. 


THE PE 
Fire 


CAPITAL, $400,000.00, ASSETS, $1,835,238.04. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL re! 


Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From D. L. Smith, Waterbury, Conn., January 10, 1880. 
Tecan truthfully say that even at the advanced rates, 


| your paper is the cheapest advertising medium that I 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS, Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds | 


and designs—comp 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 


rising Motto Cards—Reward Cards | 


know of. { have already received over $500 from my 
advertisement (four insertions) and ordersstill come at 
an average of $5.00 a day. Tam enlarging my “ Micro- 
graph * and making it much better every way. When 

get it perfected I shall want to use your advertising 
columns again, 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Wash ington, N.J. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
dest advertising mediums, 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 


We desire to assure you tha* we feel the effects of the 
advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. 


From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Iu 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times 


From Everybody's Publishing Co.. Chicago, IU, June 2, 
1878. 
The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has in- 
sreased 20,000 — in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a large measure to advertising in The 


| Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver 


Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address, J. H. BUFFORD’S | 


SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








Successorsto MASON& COW 
A. FINE STATIONERY 
















| CARDS FURNISHED 
IN LATEST STYLES: 
1262 CHESTNUT ST. 
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\ 


\ 
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WBLISHED ONLY CRAY () N 


z 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE, 


SPR a 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 
OR THE IN’ RNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOLLESSONS. 
SEND FORFULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO 


PROVIDENCE,R.! 





With New Cc Pa lected 
GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Cheetnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenicace and efficiency , for private or fer 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 


Bciopticon Man 6th Ed.,75 ce 
Splendid Outfits Bottom Prices, ial 


AKC -ANTERNS 
MAGIC LANT ons 
“@.T. MILLIGAN. 


LL TIO WSLS. PANLADA 
MICROSCOPES 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera Glasses, Thermome- 


ters, Barometers. Telescupes. T @ best goods at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. fend for illus- 
trated Catuiogue of 150 pages, aud mention this paper. 


A WONDER IN OPTICS. 


NTERN 
MAGTeWS. 1”00 


OQUES FREE 
ONAL 2 > THES: 


\ ~ 
<) 
+ — 


~PHILA PA 


CH”. 
BY 209 


A COMPLETE EXHIBITION FOR $12 





~ IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, $13; both Self-inking. 
COLUMEIAN PRESSES, BSeif- 
Tnking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. 
$5.50, , Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
at greatly reduced price, 
Send stamp for our New 


G | N S# ated Catalogue. 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
S@-FRIENDS! It youarein any 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will ee ete send you a sounple copy of our 
MONTHLY GILLEANINGS LN BEE CULTURE, with 
ist of the latest improvements in 


& Comenuure price-! 
NEY EXTRACTORS, ARTIFICIAL nem, 
anc 








Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech 
Bifies, & Revolvers. 


OUR $i5_SHOT-GUN 








everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
ented, Bimply send (a address on a postal card, 
written plainly, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Obio. 


Send for sample Weekly Lesson Leaf. 











} cash orders than did our advertisement in any 


Presses from | 





Nothing pat- | 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


| 
| 
} 


' wm 


| From Brown's Flexible 


tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding Book 

Case, Hazleton, Pa. 

Allow me to commend The u nday chool Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlby, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers aq Oonfec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878. 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can trutn- 
fully say that no paper has brought us so good returns 
as Tbe Sunday School Times, An advertisement in- 
serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of ali the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufac- 
turer and Kxhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 15, 
1877. 


It isa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisiactory of any I have ever done without exception. 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 
that you rigidly exclude advertisements which are in- 
tended to deceive by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, and I believe the value of your medium 
and the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 
fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 0 East 14th Street, New York.— February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 

medium we consider The Sunday School Times one ot 

the best we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer 
Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877. 


I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 1U.— 
January 16, 1877. 


More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School ‘Times. 


and Publisher, 


From A, J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.—Ju'y 31, 
1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oflener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From the Papyrograph Ob., Norwich, Conn.—January 


29, 187 

We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who reler to you, in 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver 
tisement has brought us. 


Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 

Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising me- 
dium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
mentin The Sunday School Times brought us more 
other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 


Times. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 
advertising rates see Publisher’ partment. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, rublisher. 


) | LibraryNumbers. 
grtorater.cum’ailce 100" 
P.F.Van veren, 116 Nassau St.N.Y.! 





‘Durable, Comfortable Cleanly, Healthful and Economl 
Altogether the Mi i 


By 


ost Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 





ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market 8t, 
Philada. MapSend for Circular and Price List. 

ac seas saeees AND NOT 

= WILE WIND \ “ANY-WATCH WEAR OUT 


BY Watchmakers. By mall, 3c. Circular 
S( ILDAS J.& Bincné Co” 33 Dey Btreet. N.Y. 


ROSES axo GERANIUMS 
0,000 now ready. None better. 100 by express, $5. 50 
»y mail, $3. Samples, 14 for$#1.10 Lists FREE. 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Il. 
pagel pics 100 Delaware fruit and grain farms cheap; 
catalogues tree. A. P.GRiFFiTH, Smyrna, Del- 
In ordering goods, orinmaking inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 















The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[January 31, 1880 








THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


American Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1879. 


INCOME. 
Premiums received during the year 
Interest received from Investments, Renta, 
CC... cos ° 206 505 54 


$52,211 





$317,705 77 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Life Losses paid 
Endowments and Anfiuities paid 
Traveling Agents and Commission: . 
Salaries and Medical Examinations ae 6 
Taxes, Licensesryand Legal E. mpenaes. . 18,328 09 
Printing, Adve rtising, Stamps, et 19,552 83 
Surrendered and Canceled Polic ies and Notes 

voided by lapse of Policies 


$310.659 60 
41,367 00 


321,669 37 | 
$753,545 66 | 
ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1 

Mortgages poe Real Estate $1,596,225 67 | 

Stocks and Bonds 445,317 00 

Real Katate, Office, and Properties bought 
to secure Loans 

Loans on Collateral amply sec ured.. 

Premium Notes secured by Policies 

Net deferred and unreported Premiums... 

Cash on hand and in Banks... 

Accrued Interest to January 1... 


774,349 14 
318,580 95 
346,756 40 
18,756 81 
--. 70,578 94 | 


$3,616,164 79 
LIABILITIES. 


Re-Insurance reserve at 4‘4 per cent $2,714,512 00 
Death Claims not yet due 39,766 

Funds held in ‘Lrust sdeowe 109,554 94 
Net Premiums paid in advance. 8,066 13 


$2,871,899 55 | 
Surplus as to Policy holders. _— _ ae 4H 2 


$3.616, 616, 164 79 79 
361 


Number of Policies in force 6, 
$11,187,802 


Amount at Risk 

GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8 WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 


Everywhero known and prized for 
$xki0 and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Wielding unrtvaled tones. 

Iltustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
__Brattlebore, Vi. _ 

Book of Specimen Verses of ; 





THE BIBLE 


IN 164 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES | 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 


ORGAN ; 
PIANO 7-Octaye Piano, civ 175.00 


For purity of tone, elasticity of touch, and beauty of 
construction, they are not excelled. Sent on test trial 
of l0days. FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BOTH WAYS IF 
NOT 4S REPRESENTED. No money required until you 

ve seen and tested the instrument, Special offers 
n order to have theni in roduced. Illustrated cata- 
logue and price list FREE. Please address at once, 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 


Se ew: LAND OWNERS.—H,. M. TRU EHABT & 

©O.,, Galveston, ‘Texas, attend to Titles, Taxes, and 
Sales, in all partsof Texas. Circu iN free. New York 
reference—} e—-MORTON BLISS & CO. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


f 100 seta used b; 
in il fastrated sermons, in tweaty years’ revived 
efforts in 700 Churches. 
Send him three 3-cent stam for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of pastors or super- 
_enndents using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


PAY. —Withs Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly Se SOcts. Catalogue free, 8. M. 
SPENCER. 112 Washington St.. Boston, Mass 


ILLUSTRATED GARDEN GUIDE, 
of the best FLowrers and Vrer- 
TABLES, with prices of Seeds, and how 
Sew them. FREE TO ALL. Jt 
we pry to send for it, 

_—__ COLE & BROTHER, SEEDSMEN, Pella, Iowa. 


AA AKE ; YOUR OWN RUGS.—New Patterns. Ladies 
are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn. Any one can | 
do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and | 
permanent business wo age ents eve! here. Send for | 
circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
kK. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston,. Mass 


rT*he new ROSS Cuitivator for general purposes Work 

sold only from manufactory. Address, for illustra 
ted circular, Wm. Perry & Son, Bridgeport, Conn., or 
Canandaigua, N. Y, Ourcatalos ue of many new apples, 
pears, peaches, quinces, grapes and strawberries, now 
ready. Send for it, and form a club. Discount liberal 





Address 








Single Reeds, ‘ Stops, . $ 50.00 
Double “ . *°0. 00 











The Field Glass. |- 


Devoted to the Army, Navy, National Guard, Societies | 


and Bands. It aims to be the best periodical of the 


kind “SW EEP ab $ TH E WHOLE | HORIZON 


of tte SAGER Sadat flay mple copies free. | 
Issued monthly by HA RTL ey Y & SURAT AS , 17 and 
19 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Tan F AMILY Wash BuvsE | 


BARLOW’S — roe Gore srecete. 
INDIGO BLUE 235’ Second St., Philad'a,Pa, 
= -~—Ss Ji hke ** Little Detectiy age 


%10 Scale for BS; 14-02, to ba Ibs. 
For ay OM, Office Store. 


GHIGaGO CALE eet Gao for, cis Le 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO GO. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘The University Pianos.” 


The Audiphone. 


INVENTED BY 
RICHARD S. RHODES, OF CHICAGO. 


This is the only invention for hearing through the 
teeth. It is highly commended by ali who have tried 





it, and the following list of responsible agents is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its worth. 


| GEORG I. Mc a, AY 


—— 
Sa 


Length, 6 ft. 11 in, Width, 3 ft. 5 in. Price, $1,000. 


$1,000 GRAND SQUARE PIANO FOR $300, 


With handsome Cover and Stool. Guaranteed for Six Years. Sent to any part of the country for trial. 

To those who are not familiar with Pianos, our prices may seem too low to cover the cost of a thoroughly 
first-class Piano. To such we would say that our system of sales avoids all commissions, dealers’ expenses, and 
middle men’s profits, as we send direct from our factory, inviting the most thorough tests, and asking our pay 
only after the Piano bas been thoroughly tested. If not found entirely satisfactory, we will take it back and 
pay all freights. We ask only for security that it will be returned or promptly paid for. OUR TERMS are $300 
cash, after fifteen days’ trial. To those who prefer to send cash with their order, the price is $285. Wo make no 
reduction from these prices. 


(For those who want a more economical instrument, we have a BEAUTIFUL 7 
OCTAVE ROSEWOOD PIANO FOR $150.) 
A MOMENT’S CONSIDERATION will convince the most skeptical of the entire safety of our plan, and 
the absolute certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. 
This Piano is an exact counterpart of the Piano which received the 


HIGHEST CENTENNIAL AWARD. 


t has Beautiful Rosewood Case, 744 Octaves, with Overstrung Bass, Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, 
Free Desk, Carved Pedal, Solid Rosewood Mouldings, Ivory Key-fronts, Capped Hammers, Agraffe through- 
out, and three-string treble. The Case is finished, back and /ront alike, with large mouldings at top and bottom. 
Splendidly carved legs, finished in the most perfect manner. 
In tone, action, nish, and material, it is an exact counterpart of those which bave received enthusiastic 
praise from RUBENSTEIN, VON BULOW, JOSEFFY, GOTTSCHALK, THALBERG, MORGAN, and many other of 
the most famous musicians. 


TRIUMPHANT THE WORLD OVER! 


FORTY THOUSAND SOLD—NOT ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER. 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE bas shown us that where every Piano is sold on its own 
merits, entire and ent satisf ction issecured. We send a Piano, inv rn the closest scrutiny, and we 
give you fifteen days to test it on its own merits, with no one to mislead you in its favor. Dealers who yay from 
the manufacturers or jobbers must take such pianos as are sent; and they must sell them ut regard to 
quality.——Our instrument must speak for itself. The dealer can hide the defects in his. We must send one so 
good that its poem is apparent. The dealer can trust to his own shrewdness and the orance of the 
purchaser to conceal deft ——We cannot know who will test ours, but have to take the chances of its being 
judged by prejadi udiced and interested performers. Ours must, therefore, be of a quality so superior that its merits 
cannot 

ea" Consider these comparisons, and judge which system gives greatest assurance of satisfaction to pur- 


hasers. 
ona e refer to thousands who have used our instruments and given them and our system of sales their hearty 


commendations, 
Mourning Goods, 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 
Underwear, Corsets, ¢! 
qponnens 2 holstery. 
Stationery and Silverware, 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO.,8 West Eleventh St, N. Y. 
| > PHILADELPHIA . 
HOPE ti Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 
F a and Embroideries, 
Ladies’ and Children’s “Shoes, 
House Furnis ing Goods, 
Toys and Games, 


, _ ADDRESS 
DEPARTMENTS. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Y iii] == Shawls ard Cloaks. 
ii Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 
Hosiery and Gloves, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc, 
Cloths and Cloakings, 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes, 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, ete. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
Gents’ Furnis. ing Goods, 
China and Queensware, 
Rugs, Mattings, etc, 











tHE 


OTN ACHAT ATONE INITIAL 


f= 
, 


ARTO 





Dress Goods. 

White Goods and Laces, 
Furs and Millinery. 
Flannels and Muslins. 
Men's and Boys’ Hats, 


TL mT 





MAHER & GROSH, 28 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 


All goods hand-forged | 
from razor steel,and ex- 
changed /ree if soft or 
flawy. We send, post- 
age paid by us, 1 blade,— 
strong, 35c.; qos 
and tested, 60c. 2dlade,— 
boys’, 25c; strong, 50c.; 


oxen strong. made for | 


hard service, 75c. 3 blade, 


New knife, No. cents, Same, with dium, 7ic.; our best. ve’ 


411, strong, but no corners towear pockets, price 75 
3 blades, price $1. 00. Or light 4-blade congress knife, $1.00. strong and tested, §1. 
Solid steel scissors, medium size, 0c, Illustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, free. 


410 ¢ ‘hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| CASWELL, H AZA RD & CO., 


Mth Street and Broadway, New Yor! 
.B. MERRIAM & CO 
Cor. 5th and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
. G. HARRIS, 481 High Street, Providence, R. I 
. B. GRISWOLD & CO., New Orieans, La. 
W. McALLISTER, 
56 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
. K. HELPOHENSTINE, 
Ebbit House Drug Store, Washington, D. C, 


PRICES: Conversational, p! lain, $10. Ornamental, $15 
to $25. Double instruments adapted for deaf mutes to 
hear their own voice and learn to speak $15 


Orders for the Audiphone, or requests for circ ulars 
may be sent to either of the above agencies or to 


RHODES & McCLURE, 


AGENTS FOR THE WORLD. 


Methodist Church Block, a Hl. 


COOK’S | 
GRAND aitddinetiees to 


EUROPE! 


{880 ror rHrscuuer or § [880 
Annual May Party. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 


oa hlet containing full particulars, with MAP OF 
EU CRO E, sent free on application, 
Tourist Tickels, for Independent Travelers, by all routes 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for over 
1,000 tours; by mail, 10 cents. 


Address, THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. ©. Box 4197. 


THE BEST BIBLE 
FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


according to z to THE - BUND! NDAY Sc HOOL TIMES, is. is the 
Oxford Teachers’ Reference Bible. Prices from $1.50 
to $10. Send for price l.st. Address, 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED—$75 to 8150 Per Month, 








Full “tne ao INFORMATION. 
ouse-keeper’s @UID 
The Expe rienced House-keeper’s FRIEND. 
“A book ofmore purest ical utility willseldom,ifever, 
be found outside of inspiration,”—hristian Advocate. 
NEEDED in every city home BY Rich and Poor, 
tnall country homes Young and Old, 
Fine Pepes Clear ArR°,. Beautiful Binding Splendid Illus- 
tions. GS Meco DY & Low Prices. Sellsrapidly. 
Ziteus & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED 20728: 
trated work, acom- 
plete and brilliant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT AROUND THE WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
rd book. sar A wation people wantit. The 
best chance of your life to make money. Beware of imt- 
tations by unknown authors. The superior authorship, 
unique illustra‘ions, elegant paper, and marvelous chea: is 
ness render this book immense: y popular. 20,000 Oat 
. Circulars free, terms extremely lberal. 
1.00. Address 
UBBARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GET RICH selling our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. Cook & Bissell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GENTS WANTED in every county to sell Dr. 
Cornell’s “ History of Pennsylvania;”’’ asplendid 
work and unusual terms given to canvassers. ddress 
Cuas. DREW, Publisher, 9 Murray Street, New York 


AGENTS F< the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
D enerpitcivepl 18 Pages, 475 Illustrationsand Maps. 

he most complete and comprehensive 
WANTED comm ntary on the entire Scriptures (in 


ne vol. op ges red. Price, $3.75. 
BRaD.iey, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Phil’s., Ps 


BIG PA = convessng for FITOH'S > TRY IT 


ULAR JOURNAL 
the Best Farmall; published. _ Bs Send for outfit 
to GE ROI ew. FI ITCH, Rochester’ N. Y. 


‘AGEN TS WANTED fertistant Sat 


mplete and authentic history of the great tour of 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD 


It describes Royal Palaces, Rare Curiosities, Wealth 
and Wonders of the Indies, China, Japan, ete. A mil- 
lion people want it. This is the best chance of your 
life to make money. Beware of “catch-penny ” imita- 
tions. Price only $3. Send for circulars and terms to 
Agents. Address 

NATIONAL. PUBLISHING CO., Phiiadelphia. 


. THE _SUPLEE 


OPEN-EYE, BASY THREADING 
NEE Di. 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 
a Cou for sample dozen in Patent Needle Case, 


622 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| Agent. ~"*nted with capital from L $5 to $500. 

~ Canvas Tidies Jringed and embroide red, 
| 17x17 for 30c.; Lace Tidies, 16x16 for 12c., 
| 23x28 for 25c., by mail from J. D. CAR- 
LISLE, Pittsburgh. 

















| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver: 
tiser, by stating that you saw’ the advertisement 


in The Sunday School Times. 





The Suaday School Times holds iteelf responsible for the character of the advertisements {s contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns 
7+ oe. - 





